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THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

The picture on this page is from the graceful pencil of Billings, 
and exhibits his characteristic taste and feeling. The State Arms 
occupy a central position. On the left, a crouching Indian is 
watching the landing of the pilgrim fathers at Plymouth. On the 
right, a Massachusetts yeoman, grasping the plough, is summoned, 
as a minute-man, to take up the arms which are seen lying at his 
feet, in defence of his country. The detached sketch at the bot- 
tom of the engraving illustrates the present time; we see there 
factories, omnibuses, locomotives, a ship on the stocks, and other 
tokens of peaceful industry and prosperity,—the whole forming 
an interesting and suggestive picture. Massachusetts, one of the 
original States of the great North American confederacy, includes 
an area of about 7800 square miles, or 4,992,000 acres, about half 


of which are improved. Its surface is uneven. The highest 
mountain, Saddle Mountain, a peak of the Green Mountain range, 
in the north-western corner of the State, is 3505 feet in altitude. 
The rocks of Massachusetts are mostly primary, in some places 
covered with the older secondary formation. Building materials 
abound throughout the State. 
ous bays, and its outline is quite irregular, while the surface of the 
State is traversed by many rivers, some of them of considerable 
magnitude. The climate is severe in winter. Vegetation puts 
forth late, but is very rapid in its growth. Though the soil is not 
very fertile, the industry of the people and their agricultural skill 
make amends for its deficiencies. No State in the Union stands 
hizher as regards internal improvements and manufactures, while 
its commerce is second only to that of New York. It has been 


, bearing to her shores the products of every clime. 
The seashore is indented by numer- | 


said of New England, that “her commerce whitens every sea ;”” 
and Massachusetts is the most commercial of this family of States. 
Boston has been a noted mart from its first settlement, and her 
white-winged messengers have made their pathway on every sea, 
The amplest 
provisions have been made for education, and the zeal in the diffu- 


_ sion of knowledge, like the religious spirit of the old Bay State, 


dates back to its earliest setlement. It is the most densely popu- 
lated of any of the States. The first settlement was made at 
Plymouth, December 22, 1620. Massachusetts was foremost in 
the movements which led to our national independence, and the 
earliest battle-grounds of the revolution lie within her borders. 


| In the language of Daniel Webster, “she needs no eulogy.” The 


“plain, unvarnished tale’ of her great deeds is amplest praise. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written expressly for Fallou’s Pictorial.} 


THE CONTRABANDIS? 


THE SECRET OF A LIFE. 
A TRUE STORY OF THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


CHAPTER X.—|[contisvep.] 


The lady was silent; but she stroked the young girl’s hair, 
while her glance rested meditatively on the fire. They were 
aroused by the approach of the marquis and the Compte de Clair- 
ville, who had entered some moments before unperceived by 
them. 

“ This, monsieur,” observed the former, as he glanced at Rose, 
“is my youngest daughter, Helen’s new sister. Rose, Mignonne!” 
and he took her by the hand. “The Compte de Clairville is the 
most ancient and honored of my friends. We—my dear Fred- 
eric, what is it?” he concluded, as Monsieur de Clairviile started 
and uttered a slight exclamation. 

“QO, nothing, my friend,—nothing,” answered the gentleman, 
quickly ; “excuse me, I pray you. My dear child, I am truly 
glad to meet you.” And he respectfully touched his lips to the 
fair cheek of Rose. 

There was a shadow of seriousness on the brow of the marquis, 
and after a few moments given to common-place observations be- 
tween the members of the party, he drew Monsieur de Clairville 
aside. 

“Mon cher Frederic,” he said, “I entreat you to tell me what 
affected you so, just now.” 

“T was thinking, Armande,” was the answer, “of your wed- 
ding-day.” 

The glance of Madame de Clairville followed them thought- 
fully. Rose had assumed her seat by the hearth, and with her 
hands clasped on her knee, silently studied a large picture-which 
was on the right of the vast chimney place, the picture of a lovely 
child, which she had often seen before, but never rightly under- 
stood till now. She sighed softly and unconsciously as she re- 
garded it. 

Meanwhile, at the upper end of the saloon, Mademoiselle Mon- 
tauban and Lord Egerton stood. 

““T have been absent six months,” he was saying, in a quict and 
somewhat grave voice, as he carelessly turned the leaves of a 
book. 

“ And you have enjoyed yourself, milord ?” asked Helen. 

“Milord! You will not call me Francis, then ?” he said, tak- 
ing her hand in his, with gentle earnestness. “ Why will you be 
thus distant and reserved, Helen ?” 

“ Because, believe me, it is best. Nay, 1 warn you, my lord !” 
and she withdrew the hand he had pressed to his lips, checking, at 
the same time, with kind, though serious tone and gesture, the 
remonstrance he was about to utter. 

“‘ Helen,” he said, with subdued passion,—* Helen, you know I 
cannot be indifferent to you. You know this formality which you 
impose upon me distresses—pains me. You know, and would 
avoid hearing, the words I long to speak—” 

“ Have I ever encouraged you to speak them, sir?” 

She lifted her full, clear glance to his ; both look and voice were 
something tinged with sternness. 

““ No—Heaven knows you never have!” he returned, dejected- 
ly. “ Never, from the first moment I met you, have I discovered 
the faintest sign by which to flatter myself of your preference. 
Yet must I hope.” 

“ And I forbid it, Francis! See—I have cailed you as you 
will ; but I must school myself to remember a more ceremonious 
address, unless, with the utterance of the name I like best to speak, 
you will consent to regard the familiarity merely as that which a 
sister might use with her brother. Shall it be so?” 

Lord Egerton was silent ; but the expression of sadness on his 
fine features, the slight contraction of his brow, betrayed an in- 
ward conflict. 

“ Believe me,” she resumed, “this formality, of which you com- 
plain, is as unpleasant to myself as to you. I would cheerfully 
lay it aside if you will assist me to look upon it as needless. 
Otherwise—” 

“Helen, one moment!” he implored. 
you will one day be my wife? I will wait—I will be patient.” 

““Never—never! We may be friends—and ah, your friendship 
is dear to me, Francis !—but nothing more. Hear me, my friend, 
and trust what I tell you.” 

“You are commanding an impossibility, Helen !” he said, pas- 
eionately. 

She regarded him one moment with a regretful glance. Then 
she laid her fair hand lightly on his. 

“J do not think so, Francis. You may learn to forget this 
fancy of yours, if you will. Remember that I shall be unmerci- 
ful. And now, let us speak cf other things. There are the 
countess and Rose, waiting for us. By-the-by, you have not told 
me yet what you think of my beautiful little sister. Is she not 
lovely ?” 

have seen her but fora moment. I do notknow. I cannot 
think of anything at present, except—” 

“ And I declare, Francis, that you shall think only of that which 
I choose. Come, be sensible, my dear friend! Let us go and 
join the others. We must not stand here longer.” 

Silently he accompanied her to the opposite extremity of the 
saloon. 

“ Remember,” she said, on the way, “to tell me, at the close of 
the evening, if you do not admire Rose. Your opinion is a good 
ene. I insist, then, upon having it.” 


“‘ May I never hope that 


CHAPTER XI. 
TNE COURSE OF LOVE GLIDES ROUGULY. 


Ir was not without a sigh of regret that Helen Montauban ob- 
served the pain which she was forced to inflict on one who loved 
her so deeply and truly as Francis Egerton. He had inspired her 
with a sentiment of the most carnest esteem; but the knowledge 
of the depth of his regard for her had almost decided her, at first, 
to break off an intimacy which, on his part, claimed something 
more than the name of friendship. This, however, seemed too 
harsh a measure. She could not persuade herself to go so far. 
She liked him sincerely ; her regard for him was too real—too 
deep, to permit her thus absolutely to relinquish the occasional 
society of Lord Egerton; while she trusted to cure him, in time, 
of the passion, which she felt too well, from a consciousness of her 
own preference in a different quarter, she should never be able to 
retarn. 

Since his arrival this time, then, just after Rose had become an 
inmate of the Chateau Montauban, she had begun to feel that she 
had a means of assistance at hand. She did not pause for time 
to define any plan, or to say to herself, in so many words, that 
such and such an ultimate issue had been guessed at, or hoped for, 
by her; but she appropriated the means presented to her, and 
trusted that they would succeed. 

Mecting, on the very first evening of his arrival at the chateau, 
with a repulse, gentle, though firm, from Helen,—a disappoint- 
ment to hopes long, yct doubtfully, cherished ; and feeling that 
the dejection and unhappiness which he felt would, if observed, 
draw wpon him the attention of those about him, he endeavored 
to conceal all evidence of his feelings under a calm exterior, and 
to evinee as much interest in atiairs about him as was possible. 

He found himself thrown daily into the society of Rose La- 
monte, often by chance, ofcener by Helen's own agency. He ad- 
mired her beauty—her innocence, grace, and naivete had a charm 
for him. Helen Montauban knew it. He first merely acknowl- 
edged, and was sensible of her presence ; then he sought it. Rose 
confessed to Helen her admiration of him, and seemed to evince a 
pleasure in his society. It was plain that she did not dislike him ; 
and Helen, although she had many doubts at first, changed them 
finally for most agreeable yet secret ‘speculations on the fature, 
little dreaming that Francis Egerton was yet true to her, or that 
Rose Lamonte’s thoughts, even in his presence, turned and dwelt 
fondly, though sadly, on the memory of her humble, yet unfor- 
gotten lover. 

Meanwhile, Mademoiselle Montauban thought often and anx- 
iously of her cousin; for Lonis had not written once since his 
departure froin the chateau, and two months had now elapsed, and 
nearly the third, since that time. Her father also mentioned him 
frequently, and expressed his perplexity at his silence, and no less 
at his prolonged absence, since he had stated his fixed determina- 
tion to return, if not absolutely prevented by unforeseen cireum- 
stances, before the end of September. 

Many an hour, at nightfall, Helen knelt sadly at her casement, 
with her glance sorrowfully fixed on the road below that wound 
through the valley and beyond the hills—the road over which he 
had passed on the morning when he left her. 

“When will he traverse it again ?” she asked herself. ‘ When, 
kneeling here, at my sad post, in the twilight or the dawn, shall I 
behold him returning ?” 

One afternoon, being oppressed with a slight headache, she had 
left the saloon, and thrown herself upon her couch, to dispel it, if 
possible, by slamber. Fora long time the pain prevented this, 
and she tossed restlessly upon her pillow, with pallid brow and 
aching temples. Finally, however, she grew weary with the pain ; 
gradually a delicious sense of quiet enwrapt her senses. Softly, 
on the clear air, were wafted up from the terrace below, the blend- 
ed voices of Rose and Francis Egerton, as they sung together 
some simple and favorite song; gently and with the sweetest 
cadence, the melody stole upon the drowsy ear, and at length she 
slept. It was night-fall when, entirely free from pain, and re- 
freshed by undisturbed slumber, she awoke. The apartment was 
quite dark. She lay quiet a moment, enjoying the delightful 
calm that pervaded her whole frame. 

Suddenly, Jessie’s step, light and quick as usual, came through 
the gallery, and immediately Jessie herself entered the chamber, 
bearing a light. Her face was suggestive of something pleasant. 
She came on tiptoe to the bedside, 

“O, Iam awake, Jessie,” said Helen ; “ but I have slept a great 
while.” 

“Yes, mademoiselle,—a long time ; but I hope your headache 
has quite left you now; for monsieur le compte, your cousin, 
mademoiselic, Monsieur d’ Artois—” 

“ Jessie, is he here ?” asked Helen, quietly, as she rose. 

“ Yes, mademoiselle,—he has just come.” 

She entered her dressing-rooim, and hastened to bache her face 
and head and re-arrange her hair. But she trembled from head 
to foot. She paused a moment to nerve herself, and in a degree 
succeeded, though the rich carmine that glowed on her beautiful 
cheek, and the soft brilliancy of her large, liquid eyes, yet be- 
trayed the excitement she felt. She was a thousand times more 
beautiful than ever, in this moment, and she was conscious of it. 
Yet no pride—no vanity, mingled with that consciousness. She 
only said to herself, “ For his sake. He will be pleased.” 

“Did he ask for me, Jessie ?” she asked of her attendant. 

“Immediately, mademoiselle. I did not tell him you were ill, 
and he bade me come and seek you.” 

Rising from her seat before the mirror, she left her chamber and 
descended the stairs, but just in time to meet Louis himself, as he 
issued from the doors of the saloon. He it was, but paler and 
thinner than usual. He came forward with an exclamation of 
pleasure. 
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“Helen, my dear cousin !” he cried, warmly embracing her. 

Her check burnt—ter heart beat rapidly, as he pressed his lips 
to hers, She could not speak at tirst. 

“My own fair Helen, and as lovely as ever !—yes, a million 
times lovelier !” he said, smilingly, as he gently turned her face so 
that the glow of the pendant lamp above them fell full upon it. 
“But you do not speak, cousin. And yet I know you welcome 
me.” 

“Indeed I weleome you, Louis, most warmly. But you are 
pale—you have been ill.” 

“TL have been ill—yes ; but not long or seriously ; and as soon 
as I recovered, I came hither. I shall soon become as hardy as 
ever, in this healthfal neighborhood. Bat go in, dear Helen,—go 
in. ‘They are waiting for you. I will rejoin you in ten minutes.” 

He pressed her hand in his with kindly affection, as he released 
her. She turned and entered the saloon. Her father stood by 
the hearth, and the guests were grouped about it, chatting together, 
as she came in. She was greeted with unanimous exclamations 
of pleasure, and drawn into their circle. There were inquiries on 
all sides concerning her late indisposition, and infinite rejoicings 
at the arrival of Louis. Only Rose, who, however, listened with 
smiles that showed her participation in the general delight, and 
Lord Egerton, whose glance now rested with an expression of un- 
easiness and concern, on the countenance of Helen, were silent. 

In the midst of the conversation, Louis re-entered. The dust 
of his journey removed, he appeared to much better advantage 
than before; and as he advanced and took the seat offered him in 
the midst of the circle, the genial smile lighting his fine counte- 
nance, gave him all his old beauty and sweetness of expression. 

“ My dear uncle, I cannot express the pleasure it gives me to 
find myself here onee more,” he said, “and particularly in the 
midst of such excellent company. Is it not curious, my dear 
friends,” and he turned to the Count de Clairville and his lady,— 
“js it not curious that I was wishing, during my journey hither, 
that | might see you during my visit? or, rather, that 1 see vou 
here ?” 

“O, my dear boy,” returned the count, smiling “ you will find, 
by the time you are as old as I am, that your wishes are granted 
in a thousand cases where you least anticipate it. I am glad, 
also, that we mect. Francis here has been talking of you for a 
week past.” 

“He has? And now he stands silent, and looks into the fire! 
My dear fellow, what ails you ?” asked Louis, gaily. 

“O, nothing—nothing, Louis. I was thinking—that was all.” 
And the young man, rousing himself, joined in the conversation. 

In a little while, the evening repast was spread in the saloon, 
and they gathered about the board, a congenial party enough, as 
it went; afterward they repaired, by the invitation of the marquis, 
to the library, where they passed the remainder of the evening. 
Rose and Francis Egerton, who, of late, had occasionally sung 
together, were prevailed upon by the marquis and his guests to do 
so now. Both had fine voices and excellent taste, and their united 
melody poured forth in one sweet, harmonious strain, that could 
not fail to please less indulgent hearers than those about them. 
Louis, standing behind the seat of Mademoiselle Montauban, re- 
garded Rose and her companion, as they sang, with a quict but 
closely observant glance which could not be remarked by the rest 
of the party. 

“Is not Rose a little nightingale?” softly whispered Helen, 
looking up at him. 

“ A sweeter one never sang. By-the-by, my dear cousin, when 
did she come here ?” 

“Something more than a monthago. She is prettier than ever; 
do you not think so?” 

“ Decidedly. Francis seems tacitly to agree with us, too, it 
appears tome. Is he not very attentive to her? And yet, he 
does not look quite happy to-night. What ails him, I wonder ?” 

Helen Montauban did not answer. But, at that moment, Lord 
Egerton directed towards her a glance, sorrowful and unquiet, and 
to Louis, who bent over her, that touched her, in the midst of her 
happiness, almost to tears, it told so eloquently of his true feel- 
ings, which he had been trying to hide ever since the arrival of 
Louis. It warned her that she was not yet forgotten—that he 
loved her yet—that he would have given worlds for the place oc- 
cupied by another near her, and which he was not allowed to 
secure. ‘The glance was seen by her alone. It caused her some 
emotion for a few moments, but she concealed it as she continucd 
the conversation with Lonis. 

The following morning, Louis, entering the library during his 
uncle’s absence, found Rose reading in a great arm-chair by her- 
self. She rose, with a slight blush, as he entered, and after 
exchanging a few words with him, was about to leave the apart- 
ment. 

“Nay, Rose,—do not go away quite yet,” he said, in a gentle 
tone. “I have something I would say to you. Will you not 
wait one momént ¢” 

“If you please, monsieur,” she answered. And returning to 
her seat, she awaited his communication, 

“ Monsieur ‘(~nay, that is too cold, Rose,” he said, as he placed 
himself near her. ‘My uncle tells me that we must call each 
other ‘cousin,’ since he has taken you asa daughter. Besides, we 
are not strangers—” 

“ But I dwelt in a cottage when you were here last, monsicur. 
I have not forgotten it.” 

“Nor have I, Rose, for the pleasant hours I spent there. I 
have remembered them well, sweet cousin, and shall remember 
them still. But since you will not admit the plea of old acquaint- 
ance, I must even present that of the new. Iam rejoiced to see 
you again, and I trust that we shall be good friends. Do you 
think it will be #0?” 
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“ Ah!—again? Will you not oblige me? Acknowledge our 
new relationship, Rose ;”’ and he extended his hand. 

She blushed as, after hesitating a moment, she gave him her 
own, with a frank, yet timid smile. 

“ Cousin!” she said, softly. 

IIe tonched the little hand gallantly and tenderly to his lips. 

“ So let it be, dear Rose. And now, since I have become your 
cousin, and since I am considerably older and in some sort wiser 
than you, you will not take it amiss if I commence forthwith upon 
a subject in connection with which I feel a great deal of interest, 
and which concerns you most closely.” 

“ Which concerns me?” she asked, with a slight air of per- 
plexity. 

“ Precisely —which concerns you. In a little town, not many 
leagues from here, I met a friend of yours, or one who professed 
to be so. I am not quite sure that he is not an impostor—at 
least, I trust—but no matter. What friend is there of yours, my 
sweet cousin, whom of all others you would wish to behold at this 
moment ?” 

The young girl’s glance was fixed thoughtfully on the floor for 
amoment. Then a slight blush stole into her cheek. 

“Do you mean among the absent?” she asked, lifting her eyes 
to his face. 

“Exactly—among the absent. 
smiled. 

“They are my father—” 

“Tt was not your father whom I met.” 

“And—” 

“ Well—tell me, dear Rose.” 

“Nay. You should not keep me in suapense, cousin,” half 
playfully, half-entreatingly. 

His name was—Robin.” i 

“ Ah—Robin !” she repeated, in a subdued tone of mingled sad- 
ness and tenderness. 

“You do not know him, then, dear Rose ?” said Louis. 
listen, dear cousin. This fellow, whom I am very sure you can | 
be but merely acquainted with, and who, you will agree with me, | 
should be chastised for his impertinence, whom I, myself, have | 
employed as a gardener at Avallon,—this fellow, I say, dared to | 
tell me that you were betrothed to him; you, the adopted child of | 
my uncle,—you, who will doubtless one day marry a nobleman! | 
Is it not exquisitely absurd, my sweet cousin?) This young gar- | 
dencr declared to me that you were betrothed to him! He had | 
been in my employ. I had discharged him .because he no longer | 

| 
! 
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Are they many?’ And he 


“ But 


wished to remain with me. But he returned, after a long absence. 
Ife wished to become the possessor of a certain sum, he said, in 
order that he might purchase a sinall farm, and settle down; and 
in questioning further, I gained this information. Was not such 
an assertion ridiculous, dear Rose ¢” 

With an earnest, unquiet glance, he watched her countenance. 
Tt was covered with a deep blush. ‘Tears were in her eyes. 

“Tt is true!” she said, in a low and sad voice. 

He looked at her a moment in silence. 

“ Rose, is this possible?” he asked, at length, with an accent of 
subdued astonishment. | 

“T have said it,” returned the young girl, inexpressibly pained 
by his manner. | 

“ But, Rose, think a moment—a gardener! You, so young, so 
beautiful, the adopted child of a nobleman of most princely wealth ! | 
Bat forgive me—forgive me, dear child! I would not offend or | 
hart you. I am surprised—hurried away, by this unexpected 
announcement—this confirmation of a most unpleasant fact. 
Rose, does my uncle know of this?” 

“ Alaa, no !” answered the weeping girl. 

“Nor Helen ?” 

“No.” 

“My poor Rose! Ah, they take so much pride in you—we are 
all so proud of you! We love you, my child. We would give 
you a higher lot than this—a stacion more worthy of you. What 
will they say? Think, dear Rose,—what a terrible blow to 
them !”” 

“T know it,” she said, in a troubled voice,—“ 1 know it! I 
should have told them when they wished to take me. 1 should 
have known that I should only work evil by coming hither—evil 
to others and sorrow to myself. I should have remained in the 
lowly home they took me from. Ah, I shall repay with ingrati- 
tude their kindness to me—the love they feel for me!” 

She leaned forward upon the table, and hid her face in her 
hands. 

“ But, dear Rose, reflect; there is time yet,” he urged, with a 
tone of earnestness, and affection, and sorrow, and a slight hoarse- 
ness—a wavering—a faltcring of voice, ever and anon. “ There 
is time. This promise, given at a time when he considered him- 
self your equal, surely it cannot be binding. And think of your- 
self—your finer tastes, your higher nature, your lofty aspirations ! 
And he is fitted to the ignoble station he holds. He has no soul 
above his mean rank. You would degrade yourself, dear Rose, 
were you to wed him. You would not render him happy, for he 
could not understand you. You would both be miserable, and 
you will break our hearts, Rose !’” 

She raised her head; and checking her tears, looked at Louis 
mournfully. 

“ Monsieur, I cannot break Ais heart!’ she said, gently. ‘“ THe 
loves me—he trusts in me. I feel all that you have told me, and 
I know that, if I had never seen—if the events of these last few 
months had been different, I should shrink now from such a step 
48 I am about to take. But it is too late now. I must be true to 
him. I will not look back with regret to the station I leave. I 


ent course 


will shut my eyes, and forget that I have beeu anything better 


than the poorest peasant in all France. I will not break my pro- 
mise; I cannot do it. I will make Robin happy.” 

“ Rose !—and you will love him still?” He listened, breath- 
lessly. 

“ T shall love him and serve him till I die, monsieur !” 

She said it with mournful calmness. She bent and touched her 
lips to his hand. Then, turning, she left the room, without once 
looking back. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A VILLAIN’S SUCCESSFUL PLAN. 


Witn an almost breaking heart, Rose went to her own cham- 
ber, and, locking the door, threw herself upon her couch, to weep 
the bitterest tears it had ever been her lot to shed, and re- 
proach herself most deeply for her unthinking want of contidence 
in those who had taken so kind an interest in her. Heretofore, 
she had never looked forward to the consequences of her silence 
on this subject ; but now, she beheld them with only too sorrow- 
ful distinctness. The good marquis, she reflected, would not have 
taken her from her lowly position, and placed her in the midst of 
wealth and luxury, to bear the name and fill the place of a dangh- 
ter, if he had once believed she would shortly forsake him, and 
the benefits he had conferred on her, to return to it again. As 
Louis had intimated, he had probably intended her for something 
more suited to the station in which he had placed her; and what 
would he his disappointment at finding her determined on a differ- 
What would be his sorrow—his anger—his indigna- 


tion, on learning that she had entered his household, and allowed 
the fullest,—kindest affections to centre around her, enjoyed the 
love and contidence of himself and daughter for a while, hnow- 
ing, at the time, that she must shortly throw it all aside and return 
to the humble station from which she had been raised ? 

For hours she remained thus reflecting, locked in her apartment, 
and refusing admittance to all—even to Helen herself. But, at 
night-fall, feeling the necessity of mingling with the family and 
guests, lest she should attract too close observation, she endeavor- 
ed to calm her emotion as far as possible; and arranging her dis- 
ordered hair, and bathing her features for a long time, to remove 
all traces of tears, she rejoined the company. 

An eager and sympathizing group immediately gathered about 
her. Her plea of illness was readily received, for it was assisted 
by her pallid countenance, and the heavy languor of her large 
hazel eyes, usually so brilliant. Helen, the most eager of the 
whole, bent over her with a kindly soticitude that cut her to the 
heart; and the anxious earnestness of the good marquis more 
than once brought the tears to her eyes. 

Louis, too, like the rest, was geutle, solicitous, attentive ; but 
under many a cheering effort which he made to raise her spirits, 
while it deceived the company as to his knowledge of the truc 
trouble,—under many a cheerful sinile and pleasant word, she met 
looks and tones of the most heartfelt sorrow and self-accusation 
for the misery he regarded himself ax having inflicted. He was in 
a state of unrest during the entire evening, and never, for five suc- 
cessive minutes, was that anxious glance of his averted from her 
pale features. Once, when the attention of the entire party was 
attracted to sometuing else, he managed te bend over her, and 
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gently press her hand to his lips, murmuring, “ Dear Rose, if you 
knew how wretched Iam!” Then he was standing by Helen’s 
side again, with a smile on his features and careless words on his 
tongue, while his sorrowful glance continually belied his gaiety. 

Francis Egerton, on his part, seemed unsettled as the others. He 
roved about in a restless way that betrayed some inward agitation. 
His regards ever and anon sought the countenances of Louis and 
Helen, with an expression of gloom which would have plainly 
announced, to a close observer, his uneasiness at the proximity of 
the handsome young count. He seated himself, during the latter 
part of the evening, near Rose; and, arrived at a degree of agita- 
tion and excitement that threatened to betray his secret to the un- 
welcome gaze of those about him, he endeavored, by devoting 
himself to the task of amusing her, to banish, if possible, the un- 
easiness that oppressed him. ‘ 

It was impossible for Mademoiselle Montauban not to diseern 
these indications of ler lover’s unhappiness; they affected her 
most deeply ; they could not but give her the liveliest pain. But 
she murmured to herself, “ It is well that he turns to her. Poor 
Francis! I pity him. Bat he will forget me. He will be won 
by her affection in return, and they wiil be happy together.” 

Such was the state of affairs at the chateau on that evening. 

A night passed in tears and watchings, by no means tended to 
improve the stat®of Rose’s feelings. She joined the company at 


“breakfast, and endeavored to be as cheerful as possible ; but the 


attempt was a failure. The kind marquis was anxious and 
alarmed at her pale and languid appearance. 

dear chiid,” he said, tenderly, “ you are really ill! I must 
send for monsieur le docteur imme- 
diatel?. We cannot see you in this 
state a day longer.” 

“* My dear sir, I] beg you will not 
alarm yourself unnecessarily,” re- 
turned Rose, while the tears sprang 
afresh to her cyes at his kindness, 
which seemed a tacit reproach to 
her. ‘“Ishall be better in a little 
while. Yes—in a little while,’’ she 
repeated, sorrowfully. 

“ But L insist !” he gently answer- 
ed. And summoning his valet, he 
bade him saddle a horse, and ride 
for M. Mery directly, and fetch him 
back with him. ‘ Hasten, Jean,” 
he added, “or you will not be able 
to reach home before night-fall.” 

The young girl’s heart was almost . 
breaking. She returned to her 
apartment to spend another day in 
weeping. Helen would have fol- 
lowed her, but she entreated to bo 
left alone. 

“ Nay, dear Rose,” urged Madem- 
oiselle Montauban, affactionately,— 
“it is not sickness, but sorrow, that 
oppresses you; I can see that. 0, 
why will you not confide in me? 
Let me share your trouble, my little 
sister.” 

“ Ah, do not force me to tell you, 
Helen !” entreated Rose, weepingly, 
—‘at least, not now. In a few 
days, perhaps—” Her voice failed 
her. She turned away, and buried 
her face in her hands. 

Helen kissed her tenderly. 

“| will not insist, then, since it 
pains you so,” she said; “but you 
will allow me to stay with and try 
to comfort you. You will indeed 
make yourself ill with grief, and 
then we shall truly need M. Mery’s services. Let me stay and 
read or sing to you, and make you cheerful once more.” 

“No—no! You are wanted, ‘They will miss you; and really, 
Helen, I am better alone. Go, and forget me.” 

She entreated so earnestly that Mademoiselle Montauban could 
not cross her; and with a thoughtful brow and a sorrowful heart, 
she left the young girl to herself. 

Five minutes after her departure, 2 domestic eame to the door 
of the chamber, and gave to Rose a note which she stated had 
been delivered to Jean Morel, one of her fellow-servants, who had 
entrusted it to her for mademoiselle. 

“ Who gave it to Jean, my good girl?” asked Rose, thought- 
fully. 

“A rough-looking fellow, mademviseile, he told me. He came 
up to the chateau a few minutes ago. But Jean did not know 
who he was, or where he went to from here. He has never seen 
him before.” 

She went away; and, wonderingly, Rose unfolded the paper. 
Inside was written merely the words—“ Come down to the cot- 
tage, dear Rose, a few moments. 1 will meet you there. T must 
speak with you directly Lawonte.” 

“ He has returned, then ¢” said Rose, to herself, “and he is 
waiting for me! Yes—yes! I will go this moment. I will ask 
him to stay at home, and teke me back, and then I will tell them. 
They will be glad, perhaps, to have me go, when they learn that I 
have taken my destiny into my own hands.” 

Throwing a handkerchief over her head, and wrapping a light 
mantle about her, she fastened the door of her apartment, and 
without saving a word to any one concerning her intention, or 
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allowing herself to be seen, she silent- 
ly and secretly left the chateau by a 
side door, and going round the de- 
scent to the valley by a little-fre- 
quented path, was soon on the path 
leading to her former home. She 
walked rapidly at first, and then 
slowly. She had not trodden this 
way since she left the cottage, to put 
on another life—another being; and 
now, for the first time retracing it, 
her heart was filled with desolation 
and grief. She wept and lingered, 
as she drew near the old spot; she 
dreaded almost to approach it. 
why did I ever leave it ?” she cried. 
Rose saw the humble roof from a 
distance, among the trees. Nearer, 
nearer she came to it; nearer still, 
and, at length, rounding a turn in 
the path, where it wound about im- 
mense rocks, the little deserted 
dwelling met her view, lying not 
fifty yards distant. 

ose looked to see her father at 
the door; but he was not there, and 
concluding that she should find him 
within, she hastened forward, and 
had almost reached the door, when 
Gasparde appeared on the threshold. 

**Good-morning, my fair cousin !” 
he said, in answer to her brief and 
somewhat surprised greeting. “* May 
I ask whom you scek ?” 

“My father, Gasparde. He is 
here—is he not ?” 

“He is ready to see you, if you 
will enter,” answered Gasparde, step- 
ping aside for her to pass in. 

Rose was about to do so, when something in the glance or man- 
ner of this man struck her unpleasantly. She hesitated—pansed. 

“Tf he is within,” she said, ‘why does he not come to mect me 
when he hears my voice ?” 

“You must come in, Rose, before you can sec him,” he returned. 
“Come—enter! What are you afraid of? Come in.” 

“ But I will not come in till I have seen him. He must come 
to the door. Will you ask him to do so?” 

Rose waited, with her clear eyes fixed on Gasparde’s face. He 
did not stir. 

“ Father!” she called. 

There was utter silence. 

“ Father !” she called again, and this time in an accent of fear. 
Yet no sound. 

“T do not believe he is here. You are deceiving me, Gasparde !” 
she cried. A horrible fear—a suspicion of treachery, filled her 
mind; she trembled and turned deadly pale. 


Gasparde smiled. It was the smile of an incarnate fiend. 

“ Ah, it is too true, then! You were waiting—my father is not 
here. Mon Dieu, help me!” murmured the young girl. And with 
one terror-struck glance at that fiendish face, she turned and has- 
tened from the door. 

But he reached her side. His hand was laid upon her arm. 

“ Ahi! you begin to suspect, my pretty one!” he said. 

“Let me go, Gasparde!”’ she cried, atfrightedly. ‘“ Mon Dicu, 
be merciful! I am faint,” murmured she, to herself, “and there 
is no help near! O, pity—pity !” 

“ Nay—don’t be in a hurry, my sweet Rose; you see I am not,” 
he said, still holding her arm. ‘‘ Yes—you are right : your father 
is not here, nor will he be. J sent for you to come. J waited for 
you. And now it is your turn to beg. You know how scornful 
you were once. You would not listen to my prayers. Times 
are changed now. I have trapped you cleverly; you shall not 
escape, I promise you!” 

“OQ, have mercy, Gasparde !” she pleaded. 

“Go on, my dear! I like to hear you. Ah, this is charming!” 

“Gasparde, you told me once you were sorry for persecuting 
me so, and I believed you—I forgave you. You do not mean to 
keep me here; you will let me go; you are only ‘esting,” she 
prayed in her agony. 
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But he scowled at her with a glowering expression. 

“ Diable! You are mistaken entirely, my dear. 
my prize go the moment I get it into my hands ? 
mean to take good care of you, my fair Rose. I mean you shall 
marry me shortly, whether you will or not. You cannot say nay, 
if vou would. How does that suit you ?” 

But his words fell on ears that heard them not. A mist floated 
before the cyes of Rose; a rushing sound, as of swelling waters, 
was about her, and she fell senseless to the earth. 

At that moment, a man sprang hastily throngh the bushes. It 
was Jacques Leroux. He gazed, first at the prostrate figure of 
Rose, and then at Gasparde. 

“Well, what now ?” asked the ruffian, angrily. 

“So you have got her? Poor Rose! It shall not bc—it must 
not be! Leave her!” he said, excitedly. “Little Rose, I will 
save you!” 

“ Coguin!” shouted Gasparde, in a tone of rage; “ out of the 
way! Do you dare attempt mutiny? Look out for your brains, 
and let the girl alone; she is mine, I tell von! ‘Touch her, and 
you die!” And drawing from his belt a brace of heavy pistols, 
he presented them, with an oath, at Jacques. 


What !—let 


[SEE ENGRAVING.] 


The action was so sudden that the man started back. Gasparde 
took the moment to blow a call upon a silver whistle hanging at 
his breast. Almost instantly, half a dozen brigands surrounded 
him. 

“ Seize that fellow!” uttered their leader, sternly, “and take 
him to the cave. Bind him hand and foot, in one of the cells, and 
put a guard over him. I will teach you, mon garcon,” he added, 
threateningly, “‘ what it is to meddle with my concerns !”” 

The men lost no time in executing their orders. Jacques, know- 
ing it was useless to resist, submitted. He was bound, and led 
through the winding of the adjoining grove, and onward, to 
the forest beyond ; while Gasparde followed, bearing in his arms 
the form of the insensible Rose. On and on they went, through 
the lonely depths of the forest, keeping up that monotonons tramp, 
tramp, and without a single word being spoken by any, till they 
reached a place where the und rose in an abrupt swell; and 
now pressing over steep banks and ledges of bare rock, they 


No—no! [| 


stopped, at length, before the en- 
trance to the cave of which Gas- 
parde had spoken. It was the haunt 
of the robbers. 

‘This opening, which was well con- 
cealed by the brushwood growi 
about it, was lowand broad. Ro 
masses of stone, descending from 
the front, formed the steps that led 
into it. The men entered first with 
Jacques. Gasparde was following 
with Rose, when a faint moan broke 
from her lips. Slowly her eyes un- 
closed. 

“The fiends! Now we shall have 
a pretty time of it!’ he muttered to 
himself. ‘“ Raimonde, = them to 
bring ligh uick ! t me get 
her safe Ay finds out where 
she is. Lock that fellow up close, 
my men. So!” 

Lights were brought, 
manded. The broad and £ 
cave into which they descended was 
illumined on every side. Striking 
across it, the party entered a long, 
narrow cut in the solid rock, 
and which was also lighted. 

By this time, Rose was fully 
aroused. Memory and conscious- 
ness were invested with their full 
power. She recognized, with a cry 
of terror, the ruftian who bore her. 
A cold dew, like that of death, 

thered upon her brow, as she be- 
held the rocky walls of that dreadful 

sage. 
Gasparde—demon—release me !”” 
she uttered, with mad fear. 

“Hold your tongue, my beauty! I mean to keep yousafe. Go 
in there, and keep yourself quict !’’ he cried. 

. And unlocking, as he spoke, a heavy, spike-studded iron door 
in the rocky wall, he threw it open, and attempted to thrust her 
into the cell it revealed. But she resisted. 

“ You shall not put me in there—I will not enter!” she cried. 

“You wont? But I say you shali!” 

Spite of her struggles, he forced her in, while the men bore 
Jacques farther along the passage to another cell. 

“Now, Mademoiselle Rose, you will stay here,” said Gasparde, 
“until I choose to release you, and that time will be fixed accord- 
ing to your own conduct. If you are savage, perhaps I may keep 
you here three months, or a year, or two years, it doesn’t matter 
much which. But if you make up your mind to treat me a little 
more favorably, why a priest shal ready at the earliest hour 
you name. You see the terms are fair. I will give you till to- 
morrow to make up your mind about it.”” And he released her arm. 


“‘T will never marry you! and you shall not keep me here! 
What place is this ?” were her indignant words. 

“ You are under ground, as, perhaps, you know already. And 
as for talking so bravely about having your own way, why, I think 
I shall be likely to have a few words to say on that score. You 
see there are thick walls here; and such dainty little hands as 
yours wouldn’t stand much of a chance of making their way 
through ; while there are, perhaps, from twenty to thirty men, just 
at the mouth of the cave, ready, at my bidding, to bring you back, 
even if you should escape. So you had better think of ‘an easier 
way of getting out.” 

“Twenty or thirty men—ready at your bidding!” cried Rose, 
trembling with anger and fear. ‘‘ Wretch ! who—what are you? 

He laughed lightly. 

“ Easier asked than answered, my pretty maid,” he said. “ You 
have known me for your Ceusin Gasparde all along ; rather a mis- 
take, as you will find out. But that has nothing to do with the 
case. The question is, will you marry me, or not?” 

“ No—tever !” was her answer ; “and less now than before ; for 
now I begin to recognize you fully. Now I recognize your terrible 
trade. Robber—murderer—brigand! No! I will either go forth 
from this dungeon free, or die by my own hand in my captivity !” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.| 
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The popularity of our sketches of scenes on the other side of | 


the water has induced us to present on this and the preceding page 
another series of European views, presenting objects totally dis- 
similar to those with which we are familiar on our own shores. 
The first engraving of this set shows us a sailor’s floating church, 
moored off the famous Tower of London, a part of which was 
built by Julius Ceesar in the days of the Roman conquest. Little 
attention was paid to the spiritual wants of the seamen of England 
until a considerable interval after the peace of 1815, when efforts 
were made to draw them together for the purposes of prayer and 
thanksgiving. The first floating chapel in the neighborhood of 
the British metropolis was moored off Wapping, somewhere near 
the entrance to the London Docks. It was com- 
menced by Dissenters, but many of the members 
of the Established Church united with them in 
promoting the good cause. That vessel was re- 
moved, and subsequently, with the sanction of the 
lords of the admiralty, the Brazen sloop-of-war 
was fitted up, and moored off the Tower. This 
floating church was pretty well attended. Another 
aid to religious information emanates from Bethel 
Societies, and the vessels (merchantmen) hoisting 
a blue flag with a white dove and olive-branch on 
it are set apart for evening prayers. The system 
is practised to some extent when vessels meet in 
foreign parts. The great city itself has had its 
seamen preachers; and there are hundreds yet 
living whose memory still retains lively impres- 
sions of the Rev. Mr. Newton, of St. Mary Wool- 
north, Lombard Street. He had passed all his 
early life, and much of his middle passage on the 
ocean, and made numerous voyages between the 
coast of Africa and the West Indies as master of 
a slaver, to which circumstance he frequently al- 
luded in his sermons, and as he knew from expe- 
rience the peculiar tendencies of the sailor’s mind, 
he drew many around him who iistened to his 
counsel. From the accounts we have received of 
him, Mr. Newton must have been much such a 
preacher as the venerable Father Taylor, of our 
city, whose eloquence, energy and fervent piety, 
devuted to the spiritual service of our seamen, 
have produced such happy results. A fine church 
has been erected for the accommodation of sailors 
in Dock Street, London, and it is well attended. 
A manifest improvement in the morals of British 
seamen is directly attributable to this and similar 
institutions.—Our second engraving exhibits a 
sketch of the Sirdars of Candahar mustering in 
battle array on a plain, surrounded by the wild 
sand crags of their native land. Cendahar 
ies to the south of, and nearly midway between 
Herat and Cabool. Cabool and Candahar have, 
from early antiquity, been reckoued the gates of 
Hindostan, one affording entrance from ‘Tvoran, 
and the other from Iran. The modern city, com- 
prised within an ordinary fortification of three 
miles and one thousand and six yurds in circum- 
ference, is of an irregular oblong square form, sur- 
rounded by a ditch twenty-four feet wide and tn 
feet deep, but it is not in repair. The wall 
is twenty and a halt feet thick at the bottom, four- 
teen and a half feet thick at the top, and twenty- 
seven feet in height. It has six gates, defended by 
double bastions, and the angles protected by } 
circular towers. The citadel and palace are in the 
centre of the north end of the city. There are 
four principal streets running from north to south 
and from east to west, which meet in the centre, in 
which there is a d me, or circular covered 
space, about fifty yards in diameter, a public mar- 
ket-place surrounded by shops, where the great 
merchants live ; this is called the “‘ Charsoo.” The 
four principal streets are about forty yards wide, 
lined with shops and houses, which are all built of 
sun-burnt bricks, and are flat roofed. There are 
smaller and narrower streets which run from the 
principal ones towards the city walls (all crossing 
each other at right angles), between which and the 
houses there is a road about twenty-five yards wide 
all round the city. The tomb of Sultan Ahmed 
Shah, the founder of the Dooranee monarchy, is 
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covered with a gilt cupola, and is held a sacred asylum; the king 
himself not darmy, it is said, to take a criminal from it. There 
are said to be 40,000 houses, and a population of 100,000 persons. 
The streets are paved with small stones, but they are usually in 
bad order. Candahar is on a table-land, surrounded by a well- 
cultivated plain. Detached hills rise from the plain on the south 
and east; on the north and west they appcar more like a broken 
range of hills; their height varies from 300 to 2000 feet. Those 


to the west have a singular appearance ; they rise up near the top | 
| of the combatants ; but for the sake of preserving the pictorial 


like a wall, are indented, very rugged, and look very bleak, being 
of a clayey color. To the south, the hills are more distant than 
in the other directions. There is neither tree, nor shrub, nor herb, 
to be found on them, or, in the language of the Emperor Baber, 
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STATUE OF RUBENS, AT ANTWERP. 
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“The mountains 
are worthy of the 
men; as the pro- 
verb ‘a 
row ce is 
to the narrow ian 
a > rhaps, scarcely 
in the whole world 
such dismal-look- 


= — ing hill countries 


as these.” The 
heat radiates from 
them during the 
summer, so mich 
as to warm the 
breeze as it passes 
over them ; and in 
the evenings it is 
not uncommon to 
experience a cur- 
rent of Aot air from 
the mountains and 
one cool from the 
plain, the latter 
usually succeed- 
ing the former; 
from this and from 
other causes, there 
is a great differ- 
ence between the 
temperature of the 
morning and the 
middle of the day. 
The Sirdars are a 
warlike tribe, and 
have about 3000 
good cavalry, 1000 
infantry and some 
guns. They have 
given, first and 
last, a good deal 
of trouble to the 


! British in India.—Onur third engraving represents a bull-fight in 


| years of uge, “assisted,” as the French say. 


Madrid, the first at which the Queen of Spain, then but thirteen 
In the distance is 
seen the royal box. A mounted picador is seen thrusting his lance 
into the spine of the staggering bull, while the chulos are ready 
with their red cloaks to divert his attention, should the stroke fail 
and the cavalier be in danger. On the right, a group of men are 


| assisting in disengaging a wounded cavalier from his fallen horse. 


The artist has correctly depicted the graceful Andalusian costume 


effect, he has taken a little license with the dress of the horsemen. 
The legs of these men are encased in pantaloons of thick hide, 


| ribbed with steel, stout enough to ward off the stroke of a bull’s 


horn. The toreador rarely engages a bull in the 
centre of the area, but near its circumference, in 
order to secure his retreat when he proves too for- 
midable an antagonist. The great sista represent- 
ed in our engraving was given to raise funds for a 
chureh, and yielded about tive thousand dollars. 
It began in the afternoon, and lasted till long after 
sunset, when her majesty could no longer sce 
whether the men were killing the bull, or the buil 
killing the men. Eight bulls were slaughtered ia 
the ring, and twelve horses left there, gored anu 
disemboweled. The first bull scattered the guad- 
rilla of combatants, and rushed upon the mounted 
picador, goring, tossing and tearing up his horse, 
trampling upon, doubling up and crushing his 
fallen rider. Nothing was wanting to complete 
the royal sport but the death of half a dozen men. 
One fellow was carried off with his ribs broken, 
but that was nothing. Such is the national sport 
of Spain. Give the Spaniard pan y toros (bread 
and bulls), and he is content, as the Roman was 
with panem et circenses (bread and circusses). 
What the gladiator tights were to the Romans, 
bull-tights are to the Castilians.—Our last engrav- 
ing of the present series represents the colossal 
statue of Peter Paul Rubens, the great painter, 
erected at Antwerp, a magnificent piece of work- 
manship that attracts the attention of every visitor. 
The city of Antwerp has ever been famous for its 
patronage of art. Kubens lived here, and here his 
parents belonged, though Rubens himself was born 
in the city of Cologne. The house in which he 
was born is still standing in the Rue de L’Etoile, 
and is further remarkable for the death of Marie 
de Medicis, who died in the same room in which 
the painter was born, just sixty-five years after- 
wards, and two after the decease of the great 
artist himself. ‘Twice a year a procession parades 
the strects of Antwerp, and is one of the ceremo- 
nies of the festival held at those periods in celebra- 
tion of the birth and decease of the artist. The 
designs and ornaments of the triumphal arch, 
which makes an important figure in the procession, 
are tuken from the works of Rubens. With re- 
gard to various public buildings, of the city itself, 
Antwerp has a theatre; an academy of painting 
(St. Luke’s), which originated in the 16th century ; 
aroyul academy of the fine arts, established in 
1817; an academy of sciences; an Atheneum, or 
college ; Latin, medical, and naval schools ; a gal- 
lery of sculpture; a public library with 15,000 
volumes ; a botanical garden ; with various learned 
societies, and many good private collections ot 
works of art. Its charitable jnstitutions include 
several hospitals, asylums and workhouses. It is 
the seat of the courts of assize for the province ; 
of a tribunal of griginal jurisdiction, a commercial 
tribunal, etc. ‘The people have every appearance 
of being in comfortable circumstances, and are 
quiet and orderly. The upper classes speak French, 
and the lower, Flemish. The manufactures are 
very various, and are of considerable impertance 
and value. They comprise fabrics of silk and cot- 
ton stockings, thread and tape, linen, calico print- 
ing, ete. Embroidery, bleaching, and ship-build- 
ing are extensively carried on. The business of 
sugar-refining employed, in one year, from 500 to 
600 individuals, and consumed about 6,000,000 
kilogrammes of raw sugar. The lapidaries of Ant- 
werp are very skilful in the cutting of diamonds, 
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| Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
AVARENE. 


BY CHARLES PAXTON. 
Sweet Avarene! the silvery sheen 
Of moonlight round thee floats, 
The vesper star, enthroned afar, 
On thy bright beauty dotes. 
From lily cup there floateth up 
An incense rich and rare, 
Its odorous scent, with thy breath blent, 
Perfumes the dewy air. 


Sweet Avarene! thy dark eves beam ; 
Jn waves thy dark hair floats; 

With deep delight, thy bosom white 
Thrills to the gushing notes 

So faintly heard, from some lone bird 
Pouring its soul away 

In liquid trills, while woods and hills 
Reverb the impassioned lay. 


Sweet Avarene! thy dark eyes beam, 
Thy dark eyes beam with light ; 

What happy dream, what golden gicam 
Sweeps o'er thy soul to-night? 

Why steals that blush, like morn’s first flush, 
Across thy pearly cheek? 

Why throbs thy heart with flutt'ring start, 
As though its thoughts would speak ? 


Ah, Avarene! full well I ween 
Thy tell-tale eyes reveal 

The secret deep, thy heart would keep, 
And evermore conceal. 

Full well I ween a magic scene 
Hath opened to thy gaze; 

A vista bright, with beamy light, 
From love's enchanting rays. 


Look, Avarene! night's crescent queen 
Hath quenched her silvery ray 

Within the shroud of yon dark cloud, 
Yon cloud so cold and gray. 

Look, Avarene! the star serene 
Whose glance of love met thine, 

The star is zone—the glance withdrawn, 
Which seemed to thee divine. 


©, Avarene! thy sparkling een 
Will glitter soon through tears, 

And sorrow’s snow will hide the glow 
Which on thy cheek appears ; 

In thy pierced heart a quivering dart 
Will rankle night and day ; 

While cankering care and pale despair 
Make thy young life their prey. 


[Written for Ballou's Pictorial.) 
THE STORY OF ASHMONT. 


BY EMERET I. SEDGE. 

Ir was a chilly, lowering day early in March. The earth was 
dark and oozy, the clouds were black and heavy, and the atmos- 
phere between shared the prevailing tint, and looked murky and 
sullen. But cheerless as was all out-o’-doors compared with the 
genial comfort which I had contrived to enclose in my own rooms, 
I nevertheless ventured forth, for my new dress wanted trimmings, 
and I could not wait for a fair day. So, defended at all points 
with clogs and umbrella, with second best bonnet and shawl, I 
perambulated the slimy pavements, went in at every variety shop 
which displayed its infinite nothings, its tags and tinsel, its bits 
and flimsiness in crowded windows, at frequent intervals for a 
mile along the strect, and thrust my nondescript pattern in vain 
under the noses of dapper clerks with large neckcloths, and pret- 
ty girls with long car-rings and brooches to match. 

“We cannot suit you,” was the incessant answer, with a com- 
passionate glance at the odd-looking cloth ; and a little Frenchman 
more voluble and out-spoken than the others, endeavored to con- 
vince me that his selection of goods was not in fault if ] was not 
satisfied. ‘“‘ Your silk is ovtré, madame, past the date, in a small 
degree, but sufficient; you will lose your trouble, you can find 
nothing.” But bis frankness did not disturb me, since I was con- 
tent to be in the old fashion, or none at all even, as it was gener- 


ally less troublesome than to follow the new, and it suited a quaint 
humor which I was fond of indulging; and also since there re- 
mained still one more chance for my dubious dress, which flash- 
ed upon my recollection in the shape of a pretty window and a 
sweet, simple name, “Mary Dale,” above it, which was quite to 
my taste. The shop was just off the main street, and though I 
always saw it as I passed along, and as often ventured a conjec- 
ture respecting the owner with so euphonious an appellation, I had 
never been within it. But now my curiosity and silk together 
carried me thither. ‘There were several customers before me, and 
nothing loth to rest a few moments, I sat up, instead of down, on 
a high round stool, and looked about. Alas, for my fancies; in 
place of the lovely little blondine whom I had expected to behold, 
something made up of anemones and blue violets, of sunshine 
and ether, or any extravagant folly of that sort you please, Mary 
Dale appeared an overgrown girl, neither old nor young, moving 
around with an awkward yet successful alertness, that only pleased 
because she accomplished so quickly what she purposed; and 
then her face, with its bad complexion and bluff features, had on- 
ly its expression of kindness and good sense to redeem it from 
absolute ugliness. 

A little farther along behind the counter was a young man, 
looking enough like Mary to betray at a glance the fraternal re- 
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lationship which existed betweeh them; but as one observed him 
more attentively, he appeared singularly handsome. The two 
were a good itlustration of whet is frequently seen, the modifying 
of a certain style of form and feature, in the one case resulting in 
perfect success, and in the other becoming a complete failure. 


The figure of the young man was finely proportioned, and was | 


realiv larger than it seemed at the first glance. 


cided advantage over the same feature in Mary, which stood out 
boldly with a straight outline unrelieved by wave or curl. A good 
heart Jooked from his eyes, and the lines about his mouth were 
evidently shaped by a strong will and clear thought. He was a 
puzzle to me at once, for he appeared as if made for something 
more and better than the mere vending of galloons and buttons. 
I fancied that he knew it too, and that his sad, abstracted air was 
not the effect simply of ill health of which he was apparently the 
victim. That light, sharp cough. How quick Mary looked 
around every time it was repeated ; how he struggled to repress 
the sound until his face glowed, that she might not be pained. 
Why did he stay caged with only women’s work, in a little room, 
when there was a world ful! of fresh air and active effort? What 
forces in his past life had conspired to wreck his manliness on so 
despicable a strand? Thus I quericd, for I had a habit of specu- 
lating on whatever was not quite explicable in human affairs. 
The customers were at last satisfied and bustled out, and the 
young man retired by a private door, but every time the cough 
faintly sounded from the inner room, Mary still continued to 
look that way, as if the partition was no obstacle to her troubled 
glance. 

There was a greai searching, and somethieg was at last found 
in a smoky box, that matched my dress, and then I purchased 
half a dozen trifies which I did not need, while I was thinking 
how I could best lead Mary to talk of her own affairs. Luckily 
to aid in the accomplishment of my wish, the clouds sent down a 
sudden rushing torrent of rain, such as spring clouds only can 
pour out. So I threw off my tippet and waited, and Mary took 
her sewing, and we commenced talking familiarly. 

It is needless to detail the circuitous conversation by which I 
arrived at Mary’s confidence. Modesty and good sense evidently 


Rich masses of | 
dark hair shaded a high forehead, which thus adorned, had a de- | 


restrained her at first from speaking of herself to a stranger, but 


we were so shut in and snug, and the light was so pensive and 
dim, and there was so little else to talk about, that her scruples 
were overcome. 

She and her brother had heen orphans from early childhood, 
Their circumstances had been easy wntil within two or three years, 
when, either through the mismanagement or perfidy of a relative 
with whom much of their property had been trusted, they became 
reduced to the possession of a comparatively small sum. Walter 


had then entered college, and it was determined that he should | 
This was Mary’s first wish, and to eke out | 


complete his studies. 


' went to see the Dales. 


as she had done, enjoyed my possessions according to the exam- 
ple which she had set, strove to cultivate the same excellent spirit 
which was her bright ornament, and only needed spectacles and 
a cap to make another Melissa Grover Ashmont, whose name 
1 bore. 

The condition of the Dales troubled me. I considered long 
respecting the way by which some relief might be afforded them, 
but my best invention could devise nothing less delicate or di- 
rect than a loan, and that, from a remark which Mary had made, 
would not probably be accepted. The arrival of the evening let- 
ters diverted my thoughts to other matters. ‘There were three or 
four communications of various importance, and last of all a 
message from Ashmont farm, a pretty estate a dozen miles in the 
country, where I usually spent my summers. It had been held 
and thoroughly well-conducted many years by an industrious man, 
who then, as his letter informed me, desired to remove to the 
West, and he requested me to find some one to fill his place as 
early as the ensuing month. This sudden movement was provok- 
ing, and my perplexity concerning the fate of my dear old Ash- 
mont quite obliged me to send my supper away untasted. I was 
really weary of thinking about it, and so dropping the whole mat- 
ter mentally returned to the Dales again. How fortunate it is 
that by putting two troubles together, both can be neutralized and 
nothing but happiness remain. It was a lucky thought, that of 
sending the Dales to Ashmont to superintend the farm—a com- 
plete woman’s thought, for what did they know of husbandry ? 
Perhaps they could not tell parsnips from carrots, or distinguish 
between wheat and barley, to say nothing of profounder questions 
in agriculture ; but, on the other hand, they could not utterly 
spoil everything in a year, and with good sense and laudable in- 
tentions they might do very well. It would be just the place for 
Walter. With the horses:and the light labor which would be 
necessary, he might get well as soon as he pleased, and Mary 
looked as if she could direct her department, and with the home 
and four servants they could get along somchow. No, it was im- 
possible that they should ruin all in one season, and when health 
was restored to the invalid, some more satisfactory arrangement 
would suggest itself. 

1 was awake half the night thinking about it, and the very next 
morning—albeit the fog and*the mud had not decreased a whit— 
They received my proposal with hesita- 
tion, conscious of their inexpericnee, and distrustful of their abil- 
ity to overcome the disadvantages of their ignorance of rural life, 
but they yet showed so much pleasure when they for a moment 


_ admitted the possibility of their undertaking and successfully ear- 


rying out the engagement, that I had no heart to yield to their 
many objections. My encouragement and arguments were so 


| persuasive that in less than a week all our mutual preliminary 


their slender means, she set up the little business which she had | 
since conducted, because, as she said, she was not wise enough to | 


teach, or patient cnough to use her needle to any protit. Her en- 


terprise had succeeded as well as she had hoped, but her brother, | 
desirous to escape the constraint which his narrow means im- | 


posed, had assumed double duties, had extended his application , 


through the nights as well as days, and had in consequence of se- 
vere labor and an unfortunate exposure, incurred those distressing 
symptoms which pointed signiticantly to the most gloomy results. 

“Tt is no longer possible for him to study,” said Mary, sadly. 

“ And what do you purpose to do for his relicf ?” I inquired. 

“Tam unable to tell you,” continued Mary. “ Our physician 
says that medicines are not necessary—that he needs only to be 
abroad in the open air, in the country if possible, and that the di- 
versified scenes of travel would be his quickest and surest restor- 
ative. How cheerless is a prescription which you are unable to 
follow. We can scarcely live as we are, much less would our 
means suffice for a larger expenditure ; but I have besought Wal- 
ter, by every argument which I could use, to permit me to sell my 
business, that he, with the proceeds, might spend the summer in 
regaining his health, and with the remainder finish his last year 
at college or enter upon the study of his profession. But he re- 
plies, that whatever he may do will probably be of no ultimate 
use ; that he shall never be able to do anything of importance 
again, and that he does not wish to reduce us to penury faster 
than by the continually recurring progress of decrease. He is 
now, however, endeavoring to find some employment which will 


involve activity without much labor, as the only hope of restora- 
tion to health that he will permit himself to indulge ; but any such 
position is so difficult, so impossible to discover.” 

I offered the poor girl such expressions of sympathy as might 
afford her a little comfort, and promising to do something for her 
if I could, went home as soon as the rain ceased. It was very 
cheerful in my parlor when I entered it, and I drew my chair in 
front of the grate, which grew more and more bright as the twi- 
light deepened, and pondered the story of struggle and disappoint- 
ment and impending trouble that I had just heard, and in com- 
parison vividly rose up the history of my own life, so similar in a 
few respects, so unlike it in all others. 1, too, was an orphan as 
Mary, and was very plain looking, though in a different way from 
her, and had no talent, by which, unaided, I could materially ad- 
vance my fortune. Now came the contrast. A wealthy maiden 
aunt adopted me when a child, carefully educated me, and dying 
soon after I attained my majority, left me in possession of her 
whole property. The good old lady had assiduously screened me 
from all contact with vanity. I had no society except that of a 
few persons as venerable and exemplary as herself, and there was 
engrafted upon my youth an extreme maturity of speech and 
manner which must have been very laughable. I adored my aunt, 
and after her decease I continued to conduct my affairs procisely 


business was concluded, and they had only to adjust their own 
affairs before going to Ashmont. 

I found the Dales such agreeable people that I went almost 
daily to see them, and had them often at my own residence. Ma 
ry was so obliging, so kindly capable, that it was really satisfacto- 
ry to resign to her the direction of any affair, and she was so hap- 
py as her brother’s health and spirits began to improve in antici- 
pation of the change before them, that her presence was the best 
sunshine of that cloudy month. Walter added to many funda- 
mental good qualities, a cultivated taste, and an intelligence and 
intellectual activity that proved him educated in the best sense. 
I parted from them when April came, anticipating with no ordin- 
ary eagerness my estivation at Ashmont. Nevertheless, yielding 
to various detentions in the city, 1 went there later in the season 
than usual. 

It was on a glorious day in the middle of the hay harvest, that 
I drove out to my country estate, with my curiosity all alive to 
behold the result of my experiment. Ashmont had been a con- 
spicuously conservative establishment. It was well laid out and 
substantially built at first, and during my remembrance there had 
been no changes permitted, except those attendant upon natural 
growth and necessary repairs. The house was large, and a suite 
of apartments was kept for my exclusive use. How I always 
longed for their sweetness, freshness and quiet when summer came, 
and how much happiness there was in them. 

I had no reason to complain of my reception. Mary met me 
at the door and escorted me to my parlor, which welcomed mo 
most festively. Roses stood upon the tables, roses gathered up 
the snowy curtains, roses garlanded the mirrors and pictures, and 
the air was filled with their fragrance. I was enchanted, and 
laughed and clapped my hands for very gladness of heart. And 
Mary was laughing too, and I delivered a long oration in praise 
of her thoughtfulness and taste; and she laughed through the 
whole of it, and utterly disclaimed my approval, and averred that 
the flowers were as much a surprise to her as to me. She only 
knew that an hour or two before Walter had been busy in and 
out of the room. Somehow the roses came into my cheeks when 
she said that, and no longer laughing, I made a tedious search in 
my reticule for an article which was never found. On my inquir- 
ing after her brother, she apologized for his absence, saying that 
he had gone into the field to supply the place of a hayman who 
was ill. And she sat down to tell me with tears and smiles that 
he was rid of his cough, and was in better health than ever before. 

“If it might only last,” said she, sadly. 

** And why may it not ?” I inquired, with earnestness. 

“1 was assured,” she replied, “in my last conversation with 
his physician, that his predisposition to consumption was constitu- 
tional, and that although he should seem to regain perfect health, 
the renewal of sedentary habits might, and probably would, induce 
the reappearance of the disorder. His permanent cure depended 
upon constant activity. It was such a disappointment to hear 
this.” 
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“ And why? The alternative does not seem so very distressing.” 

“You do not know,” she continued, “what brilliant dreams 
we have had together, especially what high hopes I have cnter- 
tained, all founded upon his success as a scholar. It was very 
foolish, no doubt, but none the less delightful, to faney his pros- 
perity anf distinction, and I can searcely be reconciled to the 
thought of his turning his back on all these, and permitting his 
fine mind to become dull and rusty by negiect. But I am not in- 
tending to complain, when there is so much to excite my gratitude ; 
your friendliness only opens my heart so easily. Now, however, 
I will say no more about it ;” and she looked cheerful again and 
began to fold my shawl. 

“ And what does Walter say of it!” I asked. “ Does he un- 
derstand the case as you do, and does he participate in your wish- 
es to an equal extent with yourself?” 

“ T cannot really tell,” said Mary. “I think he has lost some 
of his old aspirations with his seriousness and application. He is 
so happy in his renewed prospect of life, that he forgets every oth- 
er consideration. He talks sportively about becoming a real far- 
mer, and I believe, at the bottom, he is more than half in real 
earnest.” 

I greatly admired Walter’s talent ; like his sister I believed him 
capable of more than common attainments, and was sorry to sus- 
pect that his enthusiasm would diminish, and he be left among the 
uninteresting mediocrity. 

“ He does not neglect study altogether ?” I queried. 

“No,” returned Mary, “he spends four or five hours daily in 
reading and writing, and that seems to content him, for he talks 
no longer of accomplishing great things.” 

“ Because he is wiser than formerly, and knows that modera- 
tion brings a surer harvest than precipitancy,” replied I, mach 
relieved. 

We talked about Walter a long time, somewhat to the rectifi- 
cation of Mary’s opinions. With her unbounded affection for 
her brother, and unlimited confidence in his capacity, with her ar- 
dent temperament and lively imagination, she had combined and 
brooded over possibilities and wishes, until her views of life were 
incorrect, and her sensibilities had become morbid. 

“ You have no objection to a farming life, have you?” I asked, 
cheerfully. 

“No,” said she, laughing for my better convincement, “I am 
perfectly happy here; there is only that little burning thought of 
ambition on his account.” 

“ And the same spark is not extinguished in his breast, you 
may be certain. Wait patiently, and you will sce his life brighter 
than ever you dared to hope.” 

My Pythonic speech was the result of a feeling of confidence 
that seemed to me almost an inspiration. Mary caught my carn- 
estness, and heartily responded, “I believe you,” and the conver- 
sation turned to other matters. 

I had been in the habit of having my meals alone in my room, 
as my aunt had always directed for herself, and Mary, who was 
well advised respecting my customs at Ashmont, commenced the 
usual preparations for tea. I interrupted her emphatically, and 
said I would sit at the table with her and Walter, if they pleas- 
ed, and then we both spoke of the pleasant sociability we should 
have through the coming weeks, and she went away leaving me 
with my roses and those sweet fancies which had been growing up 
in my heart all through the springtime, and which held my soul 
in such delicious thraldom. 

I did not see Walter till I went into the tea-room at sun-down, 
and there was another surprise. Mary laughed, and we all laugh- 
ed when I hardly recognized him. He had become so erect, there 
was such an elastic gracefulness in his movements, his voice had 
acquired a rich fullness, and the unwonted bronze on his cheeks 
contrasted so well with his dark eyes and hair. Then his freedom 
and vivacity I had never before observed. His liveliness was con- 
tagious, and we passed the merriest evening that I had ever spent, 
so unlike the prosy discourses my aunt used to hold with the old 
farmer and his wife, and which, in dutiful imitation of her exam- 
ple, I had endeavored to continue. Now there was a new element 
of social life introduced into Ashmont, which I had scarcely 
dreamed of—much less experienced. With it, the days and 
weeks flew as never a summer had gone before. Every morning 
Walter gave me beautiful flowers, among which I noticed many 
uew varieties never cultivated previously at Ashmont, and as the 
fervor of the afternoon sun abated, we strolled along the green 


lanes, or walked beneath the mulberry trees at the foot of the gar- 
den, or yet, sat on the velvety turf which sloped away to a basin 
of clear water. And there we told stories innumerable, somewhat 
after the manner of Boccaccio’s gentlemen and ladies, or else we 
talked more sedately of realities, and sometimes we sat silently 
looking at the beauties of the evening sky and the lovely land- 
seape hiding away in the soft accumulating shadows. Mary was 
usually with us, but if she did not come out it made no difference. 

I made an unprecedented delay at Ashmont, and did not return 
to town in September, as I had never failed of doing before. My 
rooms in the city, which had been valued so highly for their ex- 
ceeding comfort and sunniness, attracted me just as little with 
their egotistical solitude as a dungeon. The thought of spending 
a winter looking into that ponderous grate, however the coals 
might glow, was intolerable; and it was no better to anticipate 
monotonous promenades on the pavements, or stiff little parties 
and visits among my aunt’s very excellent and perpendicular 
friends. I had grown so young in the few months I had been at 
Ashmont, as almost to have changed my identity. The old gray 
light that had been so sufficient for my enjoyment, had blushed 
into auroral beauty, and I could not bear to think of entering the 
leaden-hued atmosphere again when the sun should be withdrawn. 

The farm prospered. Walter had been indefatigable in study 


and effort for its improvement; he had modernized many incon- 
venient and ancient usages, and abundant success authorized and 
recommended his plans, An isolated and an energetic year 
in agricultural pursuits is nearly impossible. Many of Walter’s 
plans related to succeeding seasons, and he wished to remain at 
Ashmont to fulfil them. So we re-modelled our engagement. I 
contrived to make an important addition to his emolument, and 
he, to Mary’s complete satisfaction, determined to read law with a 
counsellor of some repute in the nearest village. 

The Dales, busy and hopeful, were happy ; and I—no matter, 
they certainly did not forget to whom they owed their prosperity ; 
they evidenced their gratitude in every way which a sincere friend- 
liness and a delicate taste could devise. 
satistied so fens as my estate was suitably cared for. 


1 ought certainly to be | 


The autumn was half gone, and still lingering at Ashmont, [ | 
received a letter from an old lady whom I had known from a | 


| child, and who, in remembrance of the strong intimacy which had | 


subsisted between herself and my aunt, favored.me ever and anon | 


with scraps of maternal counsel. 
which I regarded her character, gave weight to her opinions in my 
estimation, and I usually deferred to her judgment. The letter 
before me was on a new topic. She had noted with surprise my 
protracted stay in the country, but a gossiping friend had just 
opened the secret to her. 1 was represented as being greatly in 
love with Dale, and hec—a handsome, talented, ambitious young 
person, considered my property as a conyenient stepping-stone 
towards rising in the world, and would not object to taking me as 
an unimportant incumbrance, which would require very little at- 
tention when once in possession. And my aged friend was so dis- 
tressed about it that she could not refrain from writing to 
warn me; and she entreated me to remember that I was plain 
and possessed no beguiling fashionable accomplishments, and was 
not likely in myself to win the love of any man, much less of a 
proud, spirited person like Dale, and she concluded by advising 
me to return to town immediately, and put the entire affair out 
of my thoughts. 

What bitterness came into my soul as I read slowly line after 
line, and finished the letter. I could not disprove one word of it, 
save that Dale had not declared himself, but yet I felt in my very 
heart that he would soon do so. And was all that tenderness 
feigned ? all that kind solicitude an imposition ? all these words and 
looks and signs, that might mean so much, a mere counterfeit? My 
heart would not believe it, and yet my judgment told me it must 
be so, as I reckoned up my scanty attractions. I stood before the 
mirror, and knew it must be so when I saw my straight hair 
brushed back so plainly, and my gray dress on my insignificant 
figure. 

[ put on my bonnet and shaw! that I might determine beneath 
the clear heavens what I should do. I met Mary in the hall, who 
offered me a caress and a gay word. Deception, thought I, and 
I repulsed her almost harshly and passed by, just catching a 
glimpse of her astonished expression. 1 went over the hill into 


The habitual veneration with , 
| the wreath apart and wound it in my hair. 


It affected me to see their troubled faces, and when two or 
three weeks had gone by, I could not quite believe that their sad- 
ness was the consequence of thwarted ambition; it was too gen- 
tle, too equal. When I had once indulged in a suspicion of fai- 
lacy in my judgment, I was not long in renouncing it altogether. 
I again went out into the oak woods to think the matter over. 
T saw that my whole distrust rested upon a rumor and a conjec- 
ture, and [ had foolishly suffered the evidence of my senses to be 
outweighed. I combated the assertions of my aged friend. If I 
was not perfect, it did not follow that I was wholly destitute of 
engaging qualities. One word from me would raise the cloud 
from Ashmont. ‘There might be a risk, but I resolved to dare it. 
I could seareely in any result be more wretched than during the 
last few weeks. With my new resolution I went blithely to the 
house. I arranged my hair and made the bands as broad and 
heavy as possible, and while doing so, I found upon my table a 
beautiful garland of red and scarlet berries in evergreen. Walter 
had made it, fur he ouly could weave it so perfectly. It was the 
first thing he had given me since I had so repelled him. I tore 
And then I put ona 
rich, high-colored silk, which I had purchased months before, but 
had never worn. My dress and the thought of what I was about 
to do, gave me color; indeed, I was not so very plain. 

I went down to the parlor. Walter was there alone. He look- 
ed up and smiled in his old, glad way, when he saw his wreath. I 


| went boldly up to him and took his hand in mine. 


the oak woods, and sat upon the rocks where the sun streamed in | 


through the crimson branches. 
disagreeable, bold fact stood out too clear to need any considera- 
tion. With a stern, injured feeling, I sat and looked at it. 

In a little while Walter came up. He was so glad to meet me, 
he said, and threw himself at my feet with such frankness and 
evident satisfaction that it was hard not to trust it, but I gid 
not. He watched my face a moment and asked if I was ill, or if 
I had received bad news in the letters that came a little while be- 
fore. I answered coolly and not much to the purpose, and cas- 
ually remarked that I should probably return to town in a few 
days. 

“ And you are sorry to go, is it not so?” exclaimed he, taking 
my hand and impetuously telling me how he had delayed from 
day to day telling me his love because he had so little to offer me, 
nothing but what had been a gift from me; but he prayed that I 
would bestow upon him the right to devote his life for my happi- 
ness, to labor for my sake and approval in the highest sphere of 


I endeavored to think, but the | 


which he was capable, and he would win for the name which he | 


would give me, distinction and honor, and lay it all before me ; 
and much more he said with an earnestness [ could scarcely re- 
sist, while my heart so pleaded for him ; but judgment said, ‘Am- 
bition, and not love,” and I thought it must be right ; and then 
as civilly as I could, and kindly too, for my heart compelled me 
thus far, I told him we would say nothing more about it. 

“ Never !” inquired he, surprised and abashed. 

“ Never,” was the decisive reply. 

Very sadly he walked by my side as we returned to the house ; 
and I also, for the old grayness had come back with added gloom. 
At the tea-table we were very dull, and Mary looked anxiously at 
me. What a cheerless evening it was; a funeral day could hard- 
ly have had a heavier one. We separated carly for the night, and 
as soon as I was in my room, Mary came with tears in her eyes 
and questions on her lips. 

“ What had occurred ? How had she offended me ?” 

“In no way,” I replied. ‘ Nothing of importance had taken 
place that need occasion her any trouble.” 

But I was ill or vexed, and she would stay and help me with 
sympathy at least; so she persisted and would scarcely be per- 
suaded to leave me. 

This new phase in our life at Ashmont was pot very pleasant, 
and yet I could not at once resolve to leave the place where I had 
been so happy. I saw very little of Walter. He rode to the 
counscllor’s every day, and we met only at meal-times and occa- 
sionally in the evening. Mary had in some way found out what 
the trouble was, and there was a kind of embarrassment between 
us. Still they were very kind, only a little less confident and 


familiar. 


“T have not forgotten what you said the other day in the oak 
woods,” I ventured. 

“* And since vou speak of it again, I may ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes,” said I, looking into his face cheerily. 

“ And will that be vour answer to it all?” he inquired. 

“Yes,” L answered , and the next instant I was pressed to his 
breast, and kisses rested with the garland upon my brow. 

Mary entered the room and found us there, and when Walter 
told her how it was, she laughed and cried at oncc, but smiles won 
the evening. 

Many years have passed since that time, and I have never for a 
moment regretted the resolution then taken. My husband has 
fulfilled his promise and nobly earned a distinguished name. Ma- 
ry has never left us, but has been the presiding genius of our 
home, and beautiful children play in the groves and gardens of 
Ashmont. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


oF AMERICAN Literatur, VoL. 1].—Having given a particular 
notice of the first volume of this work, we can merely state that the second 
will be found to be far superior even to its predecessor. The work thus com- 
pleted, may be obtained of Frederick Parker, Cornhill, the New England agent. 


THe AMERICAN ALMANAC FoR 1856.—This welcome annual is issued from the 
press of Crosby, Nichols & Co., of this city, in beautiful style. It is one of 
those indispensable books, that people will have at any cost—and it is luckily 
afforded at a low price. 


Tur Rose or Saarox. A Religious Souvenir for 1856. Edited by Mre. C. M. 

Sawyer. Boston: Abel Tompkins. 

This choice and exceedingly pretty annual comes to us this year with more 
than its usual excellence, both in the letter-press, and the number and elegance 
of its steel engravings. We find the names of E. H. Chapia and T. Starr King 
among others who have contributed to its pages. 


Tue Sacrep Prains. By J. H. Buffalo: Wanzer, McKim & Co. 
1856. 12mo. pp. 
In this work are grouped together sketches of some of the most striking 
scenes alluded toin the Holy Scriptures, thus forming a sequel to the ** Sacred 
Mountaius,” by the same author. It is neatly illustrated -and this must 


compensate for the small amount of matter comprised in the text. For sale 
by Fetridge & Co. 
Forest rrom tne Woops or Maing. By Percy. Boston: 


Brown, Bazin & Co. 18mo. pp. 207. 


The pretty title of this volume heralds a collection of very pretty verses, 
which will win their way to many hearts. 


New Juventte Works.—Among the host of pretty valuable juvenile works 
issued the present season. those with the imprint of D. Appleton & Co.. New 
York, are surpassed by nove. We cordially commend the following, all of them 
illustrated gift-books :—the ** Lances of Lynwood,” by the author of the ** Little 
Duke,” Uncie John's First Book and Second Book,” Out of Debt. out 
of Danger,” and the ** Mysterious Story Book.’’ They may all be purchased at 
Redding’s counter. 


Soncs anp op THe Amentcan Revotution. With Notes and 
tions. By Frank Moore. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1856. 12mo. 
pp. 385. 

There is little poetic merit in these productions, but they are valuable as 
showing the spirit of the people in the ** times that tried men’s souls.’ 


New Music.—G. P. Reed & Co.. No. 13 Tremont Street, have published “ Life 
is like a Country Dance: or. Pop goes the Weazel,” a laughing buffo song, 
‘** Le Premier Amour.” a romanza for the piano. by Gastave Satter, -- Wake 
up, Sweet Melody,” for voice and piano, by Carl Gartner, and - - Thou art not 


False,” words by Byron, music by Harrison Millard. 
Nores ow CentRat America. By E G. Squier. New York: Hasper & Broth- 
ers. 1855. 8vo. pp. 397. 


An admirable account of an interesting and little known portion of the new 
world, embracing every particular of interest. splendidly illustrated by maps 
and drawings made upon the spot. For sale by Redding & Co. 


Harpers’ CiissicaL Liprary.—The last three volumes of this valuable serics 
contain Thucydides, Sophocles and Herodotus, in the best English versions, 
with copious illustrative notes. For sale by Redding & Co. 


Bups Tae Wazata. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 
pp. +0. 
An agreeable little work, containing serious thoughts and hints on the mar- 
> — written in an attractive style. It will prove a very acceptable 


Tae Homestead ON THE HiLt-Sipe, and other Tales. By Mary J. au- 
thor of ‘ Tempest and Sunshine.” New York and Auburn: Miller. Orton & 
Mulligan. 1 12mo. pp. 379. 

These tales and sketches are very agreeably written, and are evidently the 
artistic results of actual life experiences. A fine healthy moral tone pervades 
the book. It is deeply interesting. For sale by Phillips. Sampson & Co. 


Books ror Caitpren.—Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have published this year 
two very ~~ works, both elegantly illustrated :—*- The Magician's 
Show Box,” by the author of “‘ Rainbows Children,” and the ** Strange Ad- 
ventures of Kit Bam, mariner,” by Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke. 


Sappata Reapines on tHe New Testament. St. John. 
Joun Cumminc. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1855. mo. pp 
These comments on the evangelist “ whose pen seems to have been dipped in 

love,” are worthy of the vigorous mind of Cumming, and wil! attract as much 

attention in their present shape, as when they fell from his lips in his popular 

London pulpit. 

Macavtay’s History or Encranp—Vots. anp IV. 
Brothers. 1856. 12mo. pp. 609, 666 
These long looked for volumes have at length made theirappearance, and will 

create a t sensation. ‘* Macaulay’s History * has all the fascination of a ro- 

mance, the brilliancy of its style, and from its living picture of men and 
manners. ‘For sale by Redding & Co. 


1855. 16mo. 


New York: Harper & 
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A MANDAN CHIEF. 


AMERICAN INDIANS. 

The primitive inhabitants having been driven 
from their homes by the untiring advance of the 
white man, are fast disappearing, and those who re- 
main are very degenerate specimens of the aborizi- 
nal possessors of our soil. The first settlers of the 
country paid very little attention to the history of 
the red men. Occupied in clearing the land, in 
erecting houses, churches and schools, and laying 
deep the foundations of those institutions which 
have become a national glory, regarding the Indian 


only in the light of a mortal enemy, they had nei- | 


ther leisure nor inclination for researches which 
would have viclded golden results, invaluable at the 
present time. Even now, however, comparatively 
few persons care to read the story of the Indian 
tribes, or take a deep interest in their fate. Now 
and then, only, some man of genius touches the 
subject with a zraceful pen, and awakens a transi- 
tory feeling in behalf of the fading race. “ ‘The 
rights of the savage,” says Washington Irving, 
“have seldom been properly appreciated or respect- 
ed by the white man. In peace he has too often 
been the dupe of artful traffic; in war he has been 


BLACKFOOT INDIAN ON HORSEBACK. 


COMPANION. 


regarded as a ferocious animal, whose life or | It was strong and powerful, and has slain 


death was a question of mere precaution and 
convenience. Man is cruelly wasteful of life 
when his own safety is endangered, and he is 
sheltered by impunity ; and little mercy is to 
be expected from him, when he feels the sting 
of the reptile and is conscious of the power to 
destroy. The same prejudices, which were 
indulged thus early, exist in common circula- 
tion at the present day. Certain learned so- 
cieties have, it is true, with laudable diligence, 
endeavored to investigate and record the real 
characters and manners of the Indian tribes ; 
the American government, too, has wisely 
and humanely exerted itself to inculcate a 
friendly and forbearing spirit towards them, 
and to protect them from fraud and injustice. 
The current opinion of the Indian character, 
however, is apt to be formed from the miser- 
able hordes which infest the frontier and hang 
about the settlements. These are too com- 
monly composed of degenerate beings, cor- 
rupted and enfeebled by the vices of society, 
without being benefited by its civilization. 
That proud independence, which formed the 
main pillar of savage virtue, has been shaken 
down, and the whole moral fabric lics in ruins. 
Their spirits are humiliated and debased by a 
sense of inferiority, and their native courage 
cowed and daunted by the superior knowledge 
and power of their enlightened neighbors. 
Society has advanced upon them like one of 
those withering airs that will sometimes breed 
desolation over a whole region of fertility. 
It has enervated their strength, multiplied their 
diseases, and superinduced upon their original 
barbarity the low vices of artificial life. It 
has given them a thousand superfluous wants, 
while it has diminished their means of mere 
existence. It has driven before it the animals 
of the chase, who fly from the sound of the 
axe and the smoke of the settlement, and seck 
refuge in the depths of remoter forests and 
yet untrodden wilds. Thus do we too often 
find the Indians on our frontiers to be the 
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mere wiecks and remnants of once powerful 
tribes who have lingered in the vicinity of the 
settlements, and sunk into precarious and 
vagabond existence.” Red Jacket succinctly 
summed up the story of his race, wh 1 he 
said, in 1805, “ There was a time wh our 
forefathers owned this great land. Their scats 
extended from the rising to the setting sun. 
The Great Spirit had made it for the use of 
Indians. He had created the buffalo, the deer 
and other animals for food. He had made 
the bear and the beaver. Their skins served 
us for clothing. He had scattered them over 
the country and taught us how to take them. 
He had caused the earth to produce corn for 
bread. All this He had done for his red chil- 
dren, because he loved them. If we had some 
disputes about our hunting grounds, they were 
generally settled without the shedding of much 
blood. But an evil day came upon us. Your 
forefathers crossed the great water and landed 
on this island. Their numbers were small. 
They found friends and not enemies. They 
told us they had fled from their own country 
for fear of wicked men, and had come here to 
enjoy their religion. They asked for a small 
seat. We took pity on them, granted their 
request ; and they sat down among us. We 
gave them corn and meat; and they gave us 
om (alluding to ardent spirits) in return. 
he white people had now found our country. 
Tidings were carried back and more came 
among us. Yet we did not fearthem. We 
took them to be friends. They called us 
brothers. We belicved them, and gave them 
a larger seat. At length their numbers greatly 
increased. They wanted more land; the 
wanted our country. Our eyes were onal. 
and our minds became uneasy. Wars took 
place. Indians were hired to rf against In- 
dians, and many of our people were destroyed. 
They also brought strong liquor among us. 
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thousands. Our seats were once large and 
yours were small. have 
great people, and we have scarcely a place 

to = | our blankets.” ‘There is but too 
much trath in these laconic statements of the 
Indian chief. Very few of the race of red men 
yet remain east of the Mississippi. A few 
debased remnants of nearly extinct tribes still 
exist in some of the States, but they have lost 
all of the good qualities of the Indian charac- 
ter, while they have acquired some of the 
worst vices of the whites among whom they 
reside. We present upon this and the follow- 
ing representations of some of the promi- 
nent tribes as they now exist in the vast tract 
of nearly uncivilized country lying between 
the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains. 
These sketches were drawn for us by Mr. Kil- 
burn from authentic sources. The Blackfeet 
are still one of the most considerable tribes of 
the North American Indians. They migrate 
about the western prairies near the Rocky 
Mountains, but dwell chiefly between the three 
forks of the Missouri, known as the Jefferson, 
Madison and Gallatin Rivers. They retain 
more of their original customs and indepen- 
dence than any other tribe; they number 
about 16,000. In person they are robust and 
well made, and sometimes attain great stature 
They do not disfigure their bodies by tattoo- 
ing, but paint their faces, red being their fa- 
vorite color. ‘Their dress is very picturesque ; 
it is a shirt made of leather, with leggins, both 
being ornamented more or less clalorately, ac- 
cording to the wealth of the owner ; with these 
is worn a buffalo robe adorned with porcupine 
quills, and usually painted on the tanned side 
with figures of men and animals. This robe 
they wear very gracefully, leaving the right 
arm and shoulder bare. The men always go 
armed. Every Blackfoot carries a whip as 
well as his weapons in his hand. His gun 
and bow and arrows are slung on his shoul- 
der; he also carries a pouch containing his 
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powder-horn and a large knife. When thus 
attired, and mounted on horseback, with a 
housing made of a large panther’s skin, so 
arranged that the tail hangs down on one side, 
over a saddle-cloth of scarlet, the Blackfoot 
warrior considers his equipments complete. 
Such is the costume of the figure in our sec- 
ond engraving, as given helow. The Black- 
feet make slaves of the women whom they 
have taken prisoners, but their captives are 
safe from ill treatment; they nevcr torture 
their prisoners, as is the practice among mest 
other tribes. The Dacotahs are one of the most 
numerous tribes among the American Indi- 
ans; they with the Axssiniboins, who have the 
same origin, number about 45,000; they live 
mostly between the Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers. They have more strongly markid 
countenances and higher check bones than 
most other Indians of the Missouri. The wo- 
men, when young, are not ill looking. Our 
third engraving represents the principal wife 
of a Dacotah of the branch of de Yanktons, 
one of the three great familics into which they 
are divided ; she is accompanied by an Asti- 
niboin girl. Her dress is of leather, with 
stripes and borders of blue and white beads, 
trimmed at the bottom with fringe, round the 
ends of which lead is twisted, which tinkles at 
every step. It is remarkable that the men 
among the Indian tribes are far more vain 
than the women. Among the Mandane, par- 
ticularly, t attention was always paid to 
dress. When full dressed they put a variety 
of feathers in their hair. Sometimes they 
have a bunch of owl’s feathers or small ro- 
settes, made of ravens’ feathers cut short. 
Sometimes, as in our first engraving, they 
wear caps with horns, consisting of white ecr- 
mine with strips of red cloth hanging down 


the back, to which is attached a row of black 
beginning at the head 


and white eagle feathers, 
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study. The origin of the North American 
Indians is one of those problems which have 
long exercised the ingenuity of the learned 
world. The date and manner of the first 
population of our continent is unknown, but 
the generally received opinion is that it was 
settled by emigration from the north-eastern 
= of Asia, the narrow passage called 

hring’s Straits, presenting no insuperable 
obstacle to intercourse between the two hem- 
ispheres. As the characteristics of the Es- 
quimaux Indians, however, their language 
and manners, are totally different from all 
other tribes of aborigines, and as they re- 
semble closely the inhabitants of the north of 
Europe, and as it is known that the Norwe- 
gians as early as the ninth century colonized 
Greenland, the origin of the Esquimaux is 
assigned to the northwesterly part of Europe. 
As we have before remarked, little is known 
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and reaching the whole length of the body. Only distinguished 
warriors, who have performed many exploits, wear this dress. 
Very celebrated warriors, when highly decorated, wear signals of 
their heroic deeds in their hair; thus Mato-Tope, shown in our first 
illustration, has fastened transversely in his hair a wooden knife, 

ainted red, because he has killed a chief of another tribe in battle. 

ndians, like white men, are alive to the allurements of horse- 
racing. Our third engraving gives an idea of the manner in which 
they indulge in this favorite amusement. The whole scene re- 
minds us of an Arab fantasia. Our last engraving exhibits the 
skin lodges of an Indian, with a group of men, women and chil- 
dren. A squaw in front is engaged in loading a dog. These In- 
dian dogs carry the tent-poles when the tribe moves from one loca- 
tion to another. They are very serviceable animals, though not 
always perfectly manageable. There are many points of similarity 
between the Indians of the West and the Arabs of the Eastern 
world, which would form a curious subject for investigation and 


\ 


or 


od, 


concerning the Indians at the period of the English colonization. 
It is estimated that at the time of the arrival of the Plymouth col- 
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They were wise and sagacious in council, brave and cunning in 
war. The following anecdote will serve to illustrate the latter 
trait in their character. A Pequod Indian, in time of war, was 
pursued by a Narragansett. Finding it difficult to escape, he had 
recourse to the following stratagem. Retiring behind a rock, he 
elevated his cap upon his gun just above the rock, when his enemy 
crept up, and taking deliberate aim, fired at the cap, and fancied 
he had killed his enemy. Before, however, he had time to reload, 
the Pequod sprang upon the rock and shot the Narragansett 
through the heart. Of their eloquence we have already given 
specimens. Who does not remember the famous speech of Logan, 

e Mingo chief, commencing, “I appeal to every white man to 
say, if ever he entered Logan’s cabin hungry, and he gave him 
not meat; if ever he came cold and naked, and he clothed him 
not?” The Indian led a life worthy of a feudal baron. War, 
hunting and fishing employed his time—the labors of the field and 
wigwam were left to his better half. They were slightly clad in 
summer, and in winter robed in the trophies of the chase; but 
their war dresses and festival attire were sumptuous and splendid 
—according to Indian notions of taste. A chief, in his deerskin 
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dress, richly trimmed with fringe, beads, feathers and shells, with 
eagle or heron plumes in his scalp locks, and his face exquisitely 


onists, there were no more than 150,000 of them within the com- | shaded with scarlet and pea-green, was indeed a splendid figure. 


pass of the thirteen original States. 
epidemic of a malignant character raged among the Indians of the 
seaboard, and committed fearful ravages. ‘ Whole towns were 


depopulated. The living were not able to bury the dead; and | 


their bones were found lying above ground many years after. 
The Massachusetts Indians are said to have been reduced from 
30,000 to 300 fighting men.” In 1633 they were also decimated 
by the small-pox. They were divided into many small tribes, 
each governed by a sachem or king. We can form no idea of 
their physical character from that of the few degenerate descend- 
ants who yet linger among us; for they are described by cotem- 
poraries as being of lofty stature and finely proportioned, like some 
of the best living specimens of the Sauks and Foxes. They were 
noted for the gravity of their demeanor and for their eloquence. 


A few years before that an | The warlike instruments and domestic utensils were few and sim- 


plc—a tomahawk or hatchet of stone, bows and arrows, sharp 
stones and shells, which they used for knives and hoes, and stone 
mortars for pounding their corn. Their currency consisted of 
small beads, curiously wrought from shells, and strung on belts, 
or in chains, called wampum. In religion they believed in a plu- 
rality of gods, yet recoguized the existence of one Supreme Gol, the 
creator of the minor and local deities, of all creatures and things, 
whom they called the Great Spirit. The natives uf New England 
called this being Kichtan. They believed that good men, at their 
death, ascended to Kicltan, above the heavens, where they cn- 
joyed the socicty of their departed friends, and entered on an eter- 
nity of happiness. Bad men also knocked at the golden gate, but 
were commanded to depart and wander in hopeless poverty and 
distress. ‘They offered up prayers and woiship to this Supreme 
Being, the principal devotional exercise consis.ing in singing and 
dancing round a fire. The evil principle they recognized, and 
from fear and policy worshipped, under the name of Hobbamock, 
equivalent to the English Devil. It is said that they occasionally 
sacrificed their children to appease his wrath. They prayed to 
him to heal their wounds and diseases, which, when remediablg, 
were ascribed to him. If they were incurable they were supposed 
to proceed from Kichtan, whose diseases none were able to re- 
move; therefore they never prayed to him in sickness. Their 
priests, who were called Powaws, and their chief warriors, pre- 
tended often to see Hobbamock in the shape of a man, fawn, or 
eagle, but, enerally, of a snake, who gave them advice in their 
difficult undertakings. The duty and office of the Powaws was to 
pray to Hobbamock for the removal of evils ; the common people 
said amen. In his prayer the Powaw promiscd skins, kettles, 
hatchets, beads, etc., as sacrifices, if his requests were granted. 
Although they endured pain with Spartan courage, they had an 
indescribable fear of death. They were very fund of their children, 
and often spoiled them by indulgence. A father would often stab 
himself, through grief and rage for the loss of a child. Some tribes 
of Indians forbore mentioning the names of their departed friends. 
When a person died, they generally buried him with his bow 
and arrows, dogs, and whatever was valuable to him while living, 
supposing he would want them in another world, as their ideas of 
the happiness of heaven consisted in a life of prosperous hunting 
and fishing, alternately with periods of luxurious feasting. They 
had many of the vices and virtues of chivalry. They were faithful 
friends and bitter enemies. They often followed their foes hun- 
dreds of miles through the wilderness, encountering every ditti- 
culty in order to be avenged. A feud was handed down from 
father to son, and traditional injuries found the:r avengers in dis- 
tant generations. This was the spirit of the Corsican Vendetta. 
“ Their kindness and hospitality,” says one writer, “is scldom 
equalled by any civilized society. Their politeness in converra- 
tion is even carried to excess, since it does not allow them to con- 
tradict anything that is asseried in their presence.” The Indians 
appear to have distinct traditions of the creation and deluge, and 
some of their words, rites and ceremonies bear a strong affinity to 
thuse of the ancient Hebrews. Among those who have devoted 
time and talent to the study of Indian tradition, character, and 
manners, Schoolcraft deserves honorable mention. He has made 
this a speciality ; and no one has pursued the subject further. Of 
the valuable results of such contributions to our literature an 
illustration may be found in the last poem of Longfellow—Hia- 
watha—where the material is entirely drawn from the stores of 
Indian legendary lore, and with the happiest effect. Catlin’s pic- 
tures are also invaluable as records of Indian life and character, 
and faithful portraits of the peculiar people they depict. 
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[Written for Ballou's Pictorial.) 
DEATHLESS. 


BY MRS. M. W. CURTIS. 


What is deathicss? canst thou tell? 
List thee to the solemn knell, 
Tolling for the loved, departed 

To the realms of the pure-hearted. 


What are deathic«s’ are the flowers, 
Blooming in sweet-scented bowers? 
Chilling frosts and blight come there, 
Soon a withering garb they wear. 


Mortal life is like the fiowers, 

We may not call a moment ours; 
Each declining sunlight brings 
Us nearer to the King of kings. 


There is a world of deathless bloom 
Above the ever waiting tom); 
Time there with the eternal blends, 
And hope in full fruition ends. 


{Written for Baliou’s Pictorial.] 


W nee SONS FAULT. 


BY SYLVANUS “COBB, oR. 


Amove all the lesser faults of the social circle, and especially 
those indulged in by married people, no one is more prevalent than 
than that of correcting each other in trivial points. For instance : 
the husband commences to relate some incident, and in the course 
of his remarks he makes some statement, in itself of no importance, 
and one that, for the sake of emphasis, may be enlarged upon 
without conveying any false impression; but no sooner does the 
expression drop from his lips, than his wife interrupts him for the 
purpose of correcting him, thereby implicating him in a misstate- 
ment. Or, it may be that the husband does the same thing. Now 
this is done without any thought of evil, and often with the best 
intentions ; but yet it very frequ-ntly leads to unhappy results. 
But a simple story will better illustrate our meaning, and the 
reader may be assured that it is no amaginary sketch. 

David Watson was a merchant on a small scale, being the pro- 
prietor of a store in a very thriving country village. His wife 
Augusta was a faithful life-partner, and did all she could to make 
her husband’s home a place of peace and comfort. 

“What is the matter, David?” she asked, after she had re- 
moved her shawl and hood, and taken a seat by the fire. She and 
her husband had just returned from an evening party. ‘“‘ What is 
the matter?” she repeated, as she drew her chair nearer to the 
grate. ‘‘ You have been as sober as a judge all the way home.” 

“J will tell you, Auguéfta,” he replied, at the same time taking 
one of his wife’s hands in his own; “ but you must not be offended, 
for I mean what I am going to say most kindly. You do not 
realize how you wounded my feelings this evening.” 

“ Me—wounded your feelings, David?” uttered the wife, look- 
ing up into her husband's face in surprise. ‘‘ What do vou mean ?” 

“Why, I allude to the remarks you made when I was relating 
to Mr. Roberts my trouting experience.” 

“But what on earth did I say out of the way, then?” 
was a touch of offence in this. 

you not remember ¢” 

“1 am sure I don’t.” 

“ Well,—first—when I told Roberts that I caught a hundred 
trout, you quickly interrupted me and assured me that I caught 
only seventy-five. Then when I simply assured you that I caught 
nearer a hundred than seventy-five, you still persisted, and flatly 
denied the truth of my assertion.” 

““ And what was there so terrible in all that, I should like to 
know ?” the wife asked, not in the best of humors ; for, like many 
Others, she was not fond of being told of her faults. 

“ There was nothing terrible, Augusta,” returned David, kindly, 
“for were there anything very bad I know you would never have 
been guilty of it. Yet it was very annoying, and you know I have 
often spoken to you on the subject before. Now you know how 
prone some men are to exaggerate all they tell concerning them- 
selves, and how apt such men are to lose the confidence of their 
friends, at least so far as relates to their own affairs. When I said 
to-night that I caught about a hundred trout from the old brook, 
I meant what I said, for I did catch near that number, but when I 
tvok them from my bag to string them, I found some fifteen or 
twenty very small ones so soft and bruised that I threw them out; 
and if I remember rightly I brought home seventy-ight. The 
moment you spoke, I saw a smile pass around the company, and 
I felt as though they regarded me as acommon braggart. I dared 
tell no more anecdotes, nor could I converse as freely as before. 
And then when I assured you that I was right, you remember how 
you answered me. That was worse still.” 

“ But how was that ?” 

“ Why, you contradicted me, and still persisted in your asser- 
tion that I had misstated the affair. And then, again, in the early 
part of the evening, you know, you corrected me again, when 
there was no occasion for it, and when it made me feel unpleas- 
antly. It was while I was relating to Mrs. Anderson the circum- 
stance of my horse’s running away with me. I said he ran nearly 
a mile before I could stop him ; but you instantly stopped me, and 
assured the company that it was not over half a mile. Now nei- 
ther you nor I know exactly how far it was, and, moreover, it is 
of little consequence, though I am sure it was over three-quarters 
ofamile. I assure you, Augusta, it made me feel badly.” 

“ And yet I can’t see anything so very bad about it,” said she. 


MRS. 
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* But if it makes me unhappy, can’ you not refrain from it? 
For surely it cannot benefit you.” 

Mrs. Watson did not make any decided promise, though she 
intimated that she would do the best she could ; and here the mat- 
ter rested for the time being. 

About two weeks after this, Mr. Watson had a party at his own 
house. After supper the people gathered about the fire in the 
spacious sitting-room, and ere long the conversation turned upon 
the topic of business. It was a time of great depression in trade, 
and many a house which had been looked upon as tirm and sure, 
was crushed beneath the weight of “hard times.” Business men 
began to distrust each other, and the first suspicion of weakness 
was often the signal of destruction. Let it be whispered that - 
was in a dangerous position, and straightway B., C., D., E., 
and a host of others were upon hii with their deneaiie, and - 
was sure to fall, though perhaps a single month of forbearance 
might have enabled him to weather the dangerous shore. 

“ Mr. Watson,” said one of the visitors, a man by the name of 


Morgan, who carried on a large woolen factory, “ how does Gould | 


?”? 


get along now ? 
*Q, he’s doing well,” returned Watson, “very well indeed. 
He is coining money.” 
This Gould was Mrs. Watson’s own brother, and her only 
brother—being two years vounger than herself, and one whom she 
had ever loved most dearly. 


“Tam glad of that,” said Morgan, “for I knew that he had 


and they were “thinking of retiring, when the outer door was 
opened, and shortly afterwards William Gould entered. He was 
a young man, not over thirty years of age, and possessed a face 
and form of manly comeliness ; but now he was very pale, and his 
lips trembled with strong emotion. 

“ For merey’s sake, brother, what is the matter!” cried Mrs. 
Watson, as William took a seat. 

“ What is it?’ asked David, in a low, anxious tone. 

“Tam a ruined man!” gasped young Gould, clasping his 
hands, and gazing vacantly into the fire. ‘ Ruined!” he added, 
looking up into David's face. 

“ That western house,” suggested Augusta, deprecatingly. 

“ Ah, ’tis not that,” returned the young man, sadly. “TI be- 
lieve that western house is good enough, after all. No, no—tho 
people here have come down upon me.” 

“ But vou do not mean that all is lost,” said Watson. 

“Yes, everything! returned William, in heartbroken tones. 
“Somehow Mr. Morgan has got hold of the idea that this western 
firm is going to leave me in the lureh. You know I am owing 
him some four thousand dollars, beside the new order I had made 
for three thousand dollars’ worth more of cloth. He has come 


, down upon me, and of course the rest have followed his example.” 


sent some heavy consignments west, and I feared he might find | 


some difficulty in getting his pay, for these western houses are 
smashing up fast.” 

“ There is no fear of William Gould’s losing anything, 
Watson. “He is safe now.” 

“TI guess you're a little mistaken, David,” interrupted Augusta. 

Watson cast a quick, imploring glance upon his wife, but she 
would not notice it. Her husband had made a mistake, and she 
must correct him. 


spite her husband’s eager, prayerful look. ‘“ He fears that the 
folks to whom he sent that lot of goods in July, will never pay 
him. You know their note was due a month ago for five thou- 
sand dollars. But I hope he wont lose it, for it will ruin him.” 

“No, no, Augusta,” returned David, with a painful effort, “ you 
do not understand the matter; William has had a letter from the 
firm, and they will pay him in full.” 

“Yes—I know,” replied Mrs. Watson, now determined, as 
usual, not to give up her point. “I saw the letter, and you know 
what William told us. They promised to pay him, but how ?” 

“ Why, in full, and with interest,” answered David, trying to 
conceal his mortification. 

“Ay, so they did; but he has got to send them more goods 
first. If he will send them six thousand dollars’ worth of clothing, 
all made up, they promise to pay him the whole in three instal- 
ments. I declare I pity him. It’s too bad that folks should treat 
him so.” 

“ But how is it about this house?” asked Morgan, quite earn- 
estly. “ Does Gould think of sending off the goods ?”’ 

“ Certainly,” returned Watson. “It is a safe thing for him, 
and will be profitable.” 

“Why, David—” 

“Stop, Augusta,” spoke Watson, in a peremptory tone. ‘ You 
know nothing of his business at all.” 

“I should think I might,” quickly returned the wife, “for I 
have heard him tell about it. He means to send off the second 
lot of goods, for if he loses the first lot, this second loss will be no 
worse, for in either case it will break him down. He says he 
‘may be as well whipped for an old sheep as for a lamb.’ For 
my part I don’t see why men will be so mean and deceptive as 
those western men are. If I was in William’s place, I’d have no 
more to do with them.” 

David Watson could say no more. His face was worked upon 
by deep emotion, and the glances which he gave his wife had more 
meaning then she could then comprehend. 


It was at a late hour when the visitors departed, and when the 
husband and wife were left alone they were for a long time moody 
and silent. Mrs. Watson was the first to speak, and her tone 
showed that she was prepared for a lecture. 

“I suppose you’ll have another scolding for me,” she said. 

“No, Augusta,” her husband returned, in a subdued tone. “ If 
you think you have treated me as you ought, I have nothing to 
say now.” 

“ But, David, how could I help it? You know what William 
told us, and why not tell the truth at once? You were mistaken 
when you said that he was in a prosperous condition.” 

“I did not mean to deceive any one, Augusta. I am acquaint- 
ed with the western firm with whom William had done so much 
business, and I know them better than he does. They are pecu- 
liarly situated at this present time, but I consider them perfectly 
safe. There is a great demand for clothing there, and for boots 
and shoes, and if they can have the goods at once which William 
now proposes to send, they can easily make one hundred per cent. 
profit on them. I know this. But William is young, and being 
so deeply concerned, he fecls uneasy when there is no real danger ; 
and you know very well that when he told us his fears I laughed 
at them, and assured him that he was perfectly safe. And so I 
did then believe him, and so I told Mr. Morgan to-night. But we 
will say no more about it now.” 

Thus the matter rested for the night. Gould was at that time 
in Boston, whither he had gone on business; but he was expected 
home on the next day. 

On the very next evening, Mr. Watson and his wife sat alone 
in their comfortable sitting-room. The clock had just struck ten, 


returned 


| by the extension of the term of their payment. 
“ You know what he told us the other night,” she added, de- | 


* But is there no retrievement ?” 

“None at all. The .work is done, and I am crushed! 
month more would have carried me safely over this crisis. 
it’s too late now. 


One 
But 
0, how could Morgan have got hold of this 
false suspicion? David, you have not let slip any of my secrets.” 

“No, William,” returned Mr. Watson. ‘“ But on the contrary, 
I have endeavored to impress upon the minds of all your friends 
that you were prospering and making money.” 

“So I was, so I was, David. Once, to be sure, I felt some little 
fears of Mangrove & Company, the western firm, and so I told 
you, but your assurances set me at rest on that point, and in one 
month more I could have entirely overcome the difficulty caused 
But it’s done now. 
Morgan has come down, and to-morrow——O, David, ’tis too bad ! 
An ofticer is already in charge of my store and goods !” 

Augusta Watson sat pale and trembling, and her breath came 
at intervals of spasmodic length. She saw plainly what she had 
dene—she knew that she had ruined her brother! Now the whole 
truth arose like a giant spectre of evil before her, and she would 
have given one half of her own life to have wiped away the doings 
of the past. O, could she but have recalled those few hasty words ! 

“ Augusta, does it affect you so?” murmured her brother, mov- 
ing to her side, and placing his arm about her neck. 

A few moments she was silent. She possessed a generous soul, 
and a mind above deceit. At length she looked up into her broth- 
er’s face, and in a bursting voice she uttered : 

““O, William, I—I—have done all this! But do not blame me 
now, for I am miscrable enough.” 

“You, Augusta?” returned William, in surprise. 
how could you have done it?” 

“ Alas, it was fiom that foolish, wicked habit of correcting my 
husband before others. But David must explain—for—” 

Here Mrs. Watson’s emotions overcame her, and she bowed her 
head and sobbed aloud. Ere long afterwards she retired, and then 
Mr. Watson explained the whole affair. 

“Never mind, David,” said the young man. “ Poor girl—she 
suffers enough now. Don’t say anything more about it to her. I 
will call into your store to-morrow, and we will talk the affair over.” 

On the following morning Augusta Watson arose with an aching 
head and gricf-laden soul; but her husband clasped her to his 
bosom and forgave her, and ere long her brother did the same; so 
she felt somewhat easier for this. Yet she saw her brother hurled 
from the position he had gained, and when his all of worldly goods 
was gone, she knew that her one besetting fault had caused it. 

But as time wore on, Mangrove & Co. paid their notes, and 
William Gould was enabled to pay every dollar he owed. ‘The 
western firm learned how much he had suffered on account of their 
inability to be prompt, and as business brightened with them, they 
extended liberal offers to him. William went into partnership 
with David Watson, and for several years they filled all the orders 
for their western friends. 

But Augusta forgot not the terrible lesson she had received. 
Never again did she interrupt her husband in company with need- 
less corrections, nor could she hear others do it without a shudder. 


But how— 
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for Ballou's Pictorial.) 
SUSPENSE. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


° Our souls at times the anguish feel 

Of his who in the robber's cave, 
Forgot beneath its potent sea), 

The only word that life could save. 
A single word it was, that hung, 

And tortured with its soeming case, 
Almost upon hia very tongue, 

Yet baffled memory’s power to seize. 


Such is the grief of hope deferred, 
The torture of the viewless thread — 
Suspending, in a single word, 
Our only joy, our only dread. 
Fome still, mysterious sign of chango 
Awakes the heart to thrilling awe, 
As could the startli: g footprint strange, 
That Crusoe on his island saw. 


Our only taper left behind. 

That burnt at best but low and weak, 
Exposed to dainp and passiog wind, 

Hlow tremblingly we turn to seek. 
Une moment more, and a.) we fear 

Is from our brightened pathway fled; 
One moment more, and joy is here, 

Or nought but darkness and tie dead. 


Yet thus the «pirit must be tasked, 
As was the soul of Judah’s king; 
The fearful question must be asked, 
llowe'er we dread the answering-- 
Howe'er from our desire we shrink, 
Hlowe'er we doubt, or grieve, or chafe, 
Howe'er/we view black misery’s brink—- 
* fs the young man Absalom safe?" 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 
BIDDY’S MISTAKE. 


BY EMILY PAGE. 

Yes, Miss Fanny Barron did look very lovely in her pale rose 
silk and Berlin laces, as she tripped into her friend’s private dress- 
ing-room, and plumping carelessly into a great, dreamy rocking- 
chair, exclaimed : 

“ Do, Aurelia, just smooth my hair and arrange these buds a 
little, before you glove yourself. ‘Thomas, stupid fellow, has driven 


me here at such a terrific rate, over the roughest way imaginable, | 


that I believe I must be quite shaken to pieces.” 

“ And so you want to spoil yourself still further by tumbling 
that elegant dress—you are surely demented, to bury such beauti- 
ful drapery in the arms of a lolling-chair—get up immediately and 
let me make you fit to appear in the parlors, for (now prepare for 
conquest!) my gullant cousin Orpheus is below—arrived only an 
hour ago from Boston, very unexpectedly, and I am impatient to 
introduce you.” 

“There,” as she disposed the delicate white buds to droop 
gracefully among the rich braids, “you are quite bewitching 
now. But don’t admire yourself foo much,” laughed her gay 
friend, as Miss Fanny glanced into an opposite mirror, and tossed 
a playful kiss to the briiliant image which it reflected. ‘“ Come, 
come, fair loiterer, mamma and Nora will never forgive me if I 
leave them to do all the honors alone—besides, I am_ in haste to 
dazzle my amiable cousin with the jewel I have so long had in re- 
serve for him—uah ma belle! no incredulity, if you please, but pre- 
pare to be carried off in spite of yourself!” 

“ How irresistible he must be?” said Fanny, in a tone of grave 
acquiescence. 

And so, indeed, he proved. Were there ever such superb eyes 
as gazed admiringly into Fanny’s that night?) Was there ever so 
faultless an address, or so graceful a blending of dignity and ease ? 
Fanny was charmed;and she owned to herself, with « smile, as she 
sank complacently back among the cushions of her carriage, to 
which she had been handed with the most delicate courtesy, and a 
low and somewhat protracted “ good night,” that she had never 
passed so delightful an evening, or chanced upon so agreeable a 
companion. 

Fqually attracted and fascinated was the fastidious Mr. Orpheus 
Dammet himself. Never, as he thought, had he beheld so bewil- 
dering a woman—so sprightly and sparkling, and withal so en- 
chantingly fair; never before had he listened to so delicious a 
voice, melting in liquid dreaminess upon the ear—and never, sure- 
ly, had he looked upon so divine a face, so beautiful in the perfect 
oval of its outline, the rich, varying color of the soft cheek, the 
tenderness of the exquisite mouth, and the sweet, starry hazel of 
the bewitching eyes. 

Inwardly flattering his cousin’s amiability and cleverness, in 
leading him to so lovely a shrine—and feeling that in the lady of 
his admiration he had at last found his destiny, he retired to rest, 
resolving to call at an early hour in the morning, and follow up 
the good impression which he could not doubt he had that even- 
ing been so happy as to produce. The pleasing image lingered 
even upon his sleeping fancy, and in his dreams he still admired 
the sweet repose of the quiet forehead—the satin gloss of the 
smooth hair—and, above all, the unrivalled charm.of the dainty 
lips, which (O, ecstacy!) parted falteringly with the raptarous 
“yes” which made him, in his own estimation of felicity, equal 
with the angels ! 

O, treacherous dream} The morning broke in unclouded 
splendor, seeming to our sanguine hero suggestive of his dawning 
happiness. He breakfasted in a rose-colored mist, through which 
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his cousin Aurelia (whom he did not seem to recollect had always | 
sustained the reputation of a petite beauty and a blonde) appear. | 
ed tall and graceful, with the darkest of hair and the most bril- | 
liant of eves, and to whom he twice repeated, in assisting her to , 


steak and toast, “* Allow me, my dear Miss Barron !” 


Aurelia smiled as he consulted his watch and then walked up | 
stairs, first inquiring the earliest hour which the etiquette of Der- | 
| hal forced into the throut of the suffocating victim—she had no 


went permitted to callers. Mr. Orpheus Dammet—though a gen- 
tleman of faultless exterior, whose propriety and clegance of at- 
tire was everywhere noted and admired—was, nevertheless, a zcal- 
ous udvocate of despatch at the toilet, usually bestowing a pe- 


riod of a little less than ten minutes upon his attractive person, | 


yet upon this particular morning he lingered long at his dressing- 
glass, unable to decide upon a choice of waistcoats, and alternat- 
ing between a faint shade of purple and a delicate lilac, in the 
selection of his cravat. 

But at length a most captivating toilet was completed, and 
the perfumed tips of his Paris kids wafted a benignant, almost 


exultant farewell to Aurelia, as he threw a hurried glance upward | 


to her favorite window-seat, and then took his way, with an elas- 
ticity of tread, which he remembered vaguely as an element pecu- 
liar to his boyhood, towards the aristocratic dwelling of Judge 
Barron, outside whose lofty granite walls he was not at that mo- 
ment conscious of having a single hope or interest in the whole 
world. 

Mounting the steps confidently, our impatient hero tonched the 
bell with little of the hesitation which marks the feeble stmmons 


of the diftident or distrustful lover, but with a hearty, vigorous | 


pull indicative of the highest assurance of welcome in the mind of 
the ringer. 


It was answered promptly by a respectable Irish damsel, who | 


imparted the gratifying intelligence that her mistress was at home, 
and with the greatest apparent deference for our friend’s fine ap- 
pearance, ushered him into an elegant ante-room, and stood in 
respectful silence, waiting his commands. 


“ What name, sir?” at length ventured Biddy, finding that, af- | 


ter having divested himself of hat and cane, he had proceeded to 
an elaborate criticisin of his cravat in the full-length Venetian 
mirror. 

“ Ah, what name?” he repeated, dreamily, startled from self- 
contemplation, and thrusting an inquiring hand rapidly into one 
and another. mysterious pocket. But nothing was produced, be- 
yond a delicately adorned mouchoir, an elegant porte-monnaie, 
and a few other articles incidental to gentlemen’s pockets every- 
where ; in short, he discovered to his great vexation, that he had 
neglected his cards, and as Biddy, who did not at all comprehend 
the object of this remarkable conduct, gathered courage to repeat 
her timid request for his name, he had completed his unsuccess- 
ful search, and with a look and gesture of impaticnce, answered 
briefly, “O, Dammet,” and immediately resumed his devotion to 
the Venice mirror—this time addressing himself to the study of 
his faultless whiskers, which he smoothed complacently, and then, 
realizing that no touch could be added to the perfection of his ap- 
pearance, occupied himself with practising his most irresistible 
bow, with a view to its seductive effect upon the lady of his hopes 
—on the verge of whose enchanting presence he now lingered. 

Meanwhile Biddy, in horror-struck silence, had observed the en- 
tire tableau through the medium of the friendly key-hole, and just 
as our unsuspecting lover, advancing nearer to the flattering. glass, 
extended his hand with graceful enthusiasm to meet the clasp of 
his imaginary tuir—away darted Biddy as if suddenly endowed 
with wings, and arrived, breathless and with a face of intense ter- 
ror, in her young mistress’s private boudoir. 

“QO, Misthress Fanny, I’m afeard we will all be killed,” she 
broke forth, with a howl of unmistakable tear, “ there’s a dread- 
ful man down below, and it’s crazy that he is, to be shure! ©, 
dear, dear, if I’d a knowed it, I’d a niver lit him in—but it’s not 
to blame that / am, in the laste, Misthress Fanny ; he looked like 
a jintleman, ivry inch, and whin he inkwired afther you, in coorse 
I showed ’im into the parlor ; thin I axed ’im ’is name to tak up 
to you, and he jist swore at me awfully, and looked at me so ter- 
rible—O dear, Misthress Fanny, I’m shure [ shall niver forgit it 
till the day of me dith. But, d’ye sce, I locked up the door and 
put me eye to the kay-hole, and there IL could sce ‘im, tearin’ 
and ravin’, and makin’ faces at himself in the glass, and now he’s 
made up to the ilegant mirror with his fist, and he’ll smash it to 
athoms as thrue as the saints !”’ 

“Go instantly and fetch Thomas and Robert,” directed Miss 
Fanny, thoroughly alarmed at the presence of so dangerous a 
guest, and taking advantage of the first pause which the terrified 
Biddy had allowed herself. ‘‘ Go—undo the door, and if the fel- 
low refuses to leave the house peaceably, just bid them put him 
out by foree, with as little disturbance as possible.” 

“ Some poor maniac, unquestionably, escaped from the asylum,” 
soliloquized the agitated Fanny, as Biddy vanished to execute her 
bidding. “ How unfortunate, when Mr. Dammet is likely to call 
at any moment! It must be very awkward for him to be obliged 
to engage with a madman at his entrance—how could I ever ex- 
euse it? And the parlor, too, to be thrown into such chaotic con- 
fusion ; I only hope the frightful creature has spared that rich 
steel mirror, since we have been to so much trouble and expense 
in importing it. O, dear! it is so fearful! What a dreadful 
clamor,” she exclaimed, hurrying to a retired landing, and look- 
ing down into the dim hall where a struggling figure was being 
borne along in the arms of two stout lackeys. 

“Pray, Thomas, where is the need of such a tumult? I 
hope you are not treating the poor fellow harshly, even if he is 
troublesome,” remarked Fanny, from the landing. “Carry him 
out quickly, and without any more confusion.” she added, lean- 
ing over the balustrade, and suppressing, as best she might, an 
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ardent impulse to laugh at the grotesque figure of the supposed 
maniac, sprawling and tumbling in the vice-like grasp of his de- 
termined captors—but who, she was obliged to admit, did present 
a much more genteel appearance than is common to the inmates 
of med-heuses, generally—yet, his face being concealed in the 
ample folds of an immense handkerchief, a very generous por- 
tion of which the zealous Thomas, in his cflorts to secure silence, 


suspicion of his real identiiy, and experienced a very natural feel- 
ing of relief when the hail-door closed upon the luckless intruder, 
and, after a critical examination of the injured parlor, where, tu 
her joyful amazement, she found nothing destroyed or even out of 
place—she retired to her chamber with the comfortable conscious- 
ness that she had now nothing to fear in the anticipated event of 
Mr. Dammet’s making choice of this particular morning to pay 
her his personal respects. 

Much less satisfactory were the reflections of our unfortunate 
hero, s he stazyered into the street, unable to recover a proper 
equilibrium, after his sudden and forcible expulsion from the 
door. Without deigning a farewell glance at the inhospitable 
walls w ere but now he had deluded hiimscif existed all that could 
make life lovely —excited, confused, and in a frame of mind in 
which astonishment, perplexity and indignation were equally 
blended—he ran up the street and across the green at a sufficiently 
furious rate, and with an amply frenzied appearance, to warraut 
his supposed insanity. 

His present position, to be sure, was hardly one to command 
calmness, and he reflected bitterly, as he hurried on, scarcely 
knowing whither he went, that, at the exact moment when he had 
believed himself about to be admitted into the presence of his 
divinity—when her hand, as he fondly thought, was trembling on 
the latch—the door had been rudely burst open and himself seized, 
and in spite of his protestations and resistance, gagged, and un- 
der her very eyes and by her own orders, as his cars attested, 
hurled into the street like the veriest puppy! How had he mer- 
ited such insufferable treatment ! 

He felt himself the victim of some diabolical scheme, of which 
he had little doubt his cousin Aurelia was the chicf projector and 
instigator ; and full of this mistaken apprehension and the chagrin, 
discomtiture and rage which consumed him, he made the utmost 
haste to the depot—seated himself in an express train for Boston, 
and an hour later found him at the office of the Union Telegraph 
despatching a fiery order to his astonished uncle at Derwent, to 
the effect that his trunk, portmanteau, eic., should be immediately 
forwarded to his address ! 

That evening, as he clevated his fect above the pleasant grate and 
puffed his luxurious cigar, he inwardly forswore the treacherous 
sex, and registered deep in his own heart, a vow of eternal celiba- 
cy, which, however, we will take the liberty of observing, he has 
since violated ! 

The next morning, the Derwent Chronicle contained, among 
the list of local items, a conspicuous paragraph, headed—“ Prov- 
idential Escape from Fearful Butchery !!”’—and presenting a de- 
tailed account of the ingenious manner in which a ferocious mad- 
man had obtained entrance into the house of Judge Barron, on 
the morning of the previous day, but who was fortunately secur- 
ed in season to prevent any personal violence, although not before 
he dashed in pieces several valuable articles of furniture, thereby 
doing a considerable amount of damage ! 

Some months subsequently, however, the same sheet recorded 
the following, with many congratulations and profuse wishes for 
the future weal of the happy parties. . 

“ Married—In this village, on the 15th inst., Orpheus Dammet, 
Esq , of Boston, to Miss Fanny, daughter of Judge Barron, of 
this village.” 

That the honest Biddy’s unfortunate mistake had been some- 
how discovered, explained and amicably adjusted, the above au- 
thentic notice is sufficient testimony. 

A SPORTING PRINCESS. 

The court of Bavaria, at the beginning of the last century, set 
a bad example to the people on whose love and allegiance it made 
a claim that was but scurvily reverenced. The little and delicate 
Electress Maria Amelia, had the propensities of a gigantic rove. 
She was delicate only in person, but mind and body were similar- 
ly “little” in other respects. She was an excellent shot, follow- 
ed the chase with the zest of the keenest sportsman, and would 
toil half the day across ridge and furrow, or up to her knees in 
mud, in pursuit of game, among which she made such deadly 
havoc. At these times, and often when the occasion was not war- 
rant for the fashion, she appeared in public in male attire, gener- 
ally of green cloth, her brilliant complexion heightened by a bril- 
liantly powdered white peruke. She loved dogs as well as she did 
men—rather better, perhaps on the whole—and was never more 
pleased than when she dined in no better company than a dozen 
of these canine favorites, whose unceremonious clearing of the 
dishes, before the hostess could help herself, only excited her 
hearty laughter. ‘There were occasions, however, on which she 
was given to anything rather than laughter, and chiefly when she 
encountered the favorites of her husband. On these she had no 
mercy ; and her dog-whip was more than once applicd to the 
shoulders of shameless rivals, which had, perhaps, better have 
becn applicd to those of the unworthy husband.—Cihr. Freeman. 


- —- 
AN APOLOGUE, 

A dervise, of great sanctity, one morning had the misfortune, 
as he took up a crystal cup, which was consecrated to the prophet, 
to let it fall upon the ground, and dash it to pieces. His son com- 
ing in some time after, he stretched out his hand to bless him, as 
his manner was every morning; but the youth going out, stum- 
bled over the threshold and broke his arm. As the old man won- 
dered at these events, a caravan passed by on its way to Mecca; 
the dervise approached it, too, by a blessing: but as he stroked 
one of the holy camels, he received a kick from the beast which 
sorely bruised him! His sorrow and amazement increased upon 


him, until he recollected that, through hurry and inadvertency, he 
had that morning come abroad without washing his hands.—Dr. 
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CHARLES ANDERSON DANA. 

The accompanying portrait of Charles A. Dana, a 
leading member of the editorial staff of the New York 
Tribune, was drawn for us, by Mr. Barry, from a da- 
guerreotype by Meade Brothers, of New York. The 
subject of our sketch was born at Hinsdale, New Hamp- 
shire, August 8, 1819. From this place his nts re- 
moved, and his early boyhood was passed in Orleans 
county, New York, and Essex county, Vermont, where 
he received his elementary education in the common 
schools. At the age of tweive he was placed in the store 
of a relative in Buffalo. Here he devoted himself to 
business with ‘teristic energy, while at the same 
time he cherished an ardent love of reading and study, 
and was less disposed to give his leisure hours to amuse- 
ments than to books. His position in Buffalo was favor- 
able to indulging his taste for languages, which he has 
since cultivated with remarkable success. From the In- 
dians who lingered in the vicinity, he acquired a know- 
ledge of their broken dialects, while his daily contact 
with the German population, initiated him into that lan- 
guage, of which he has since become a master. The 
commercial difficulties of 1837 enabled him to gratify a 
wish which he had long cherished. He determined to 
receive a public education ; and preparing himself for col- 
lege, entered the freshman class of Harvard University 
in August, 1839. Here his preferences led him to the study 
of classical literature, especially of Greek, in which his 
attainments were of a high order. About the close of 
his second year in college, his eyes, which had been pre- 
viously subject to weakness, became so much impaired 
as to prevent his pursuing the usual routine of study. 
Just before that time the Brook Farm Association had 
been established in West Roxbury. Some of its found- 
ers were his personal friends. He cherished a warm 
sympathy with the objects of the enterprise, and accord- 
ingly, in the autumn of 1841, he became a member of 
the institution, having already received an honorable dis- 
mission from coliege. Here a new life opened upon him. 
In the society of cultivated and congenial minds, en- 
gaged in rural and literary pursuits, and devoted to the 
realization of a favorite experiment in social science, he 
— five years o* happy a -iivity—a period which he 

as often since referrud :o as forming a certain Idyllic 
charm,” and rich in the most lofty motives and the 

urest gratification. During his residence at Brook 

‘arm, Mr. Dana was chiefly occupied in teaching, and editing 
“ The Harbinger,” a weckly journal, devoted to social reform and 
general literature. He contributed largely to that publication, 
and many of the most elaborate and able productions of his pen 
are to be found in its columns. Brook Farm was the resort of 
pupils from all parts of the United States, and from foreign coun- 
tries. The French, Spanish and German were in familiar use. 
Classical studies were pursued by young men preparing for col- 
lege. Mr. Dana’s love of philology thus received a new impulse, 
and he engaged in teaching and studying several of the languages 
alluded to, with almost the zeal of a German professor. At the 
same time, he tovk an active part in the industrial operation, 
which formed a peculiar feature of the place. 
processes, which required equal dexterity and judgment, his skill 
was shown in the orchards and gardens of the establishment, and 
often called forth the admiration of visitors. With the growth of 
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| speakers on those occasions. 
| charm to be of permanent duration. A succession of disasters, 


CHARLES ANDERSON DANA. 


Brook Farm, Mr. Dana became one of its principal directors. 
Identified with its interests in public, and highly beloved and hon- 
ored by his associates, he bore a large share of the responsibility 
of the association. Many of the documents issued in explanation 
of its objects, emanated from his pen. The prestige of Brook 


| Farm had now made a general impression on the public mind. A 


desire was expressed on the part of numerous friends of progress 
in Boston poss vicinity, to listen to more detailed exposition of its 
meg and methods. In connection with Mr. Ripley, Mr. Wil- 
iam H. Channing and others, Mr. Dana accordingly delivered a 


| series of lectures in various towns of Massachusetts, illustrative of 


the theories of social science as held by the Brook Farm Associa- 
tion. These lectures excited great interest; they were attended 
by crowded audiences. Mr. Dana was always one of the favorite 
But this life possessed too strange a 


PLACE VITTORIO EMMANUELE, TURIN. 


crowned by the conflagration of a spacious new edifice, 
which was on the eve of completion, after absorbing much 
time and moncy in its erection, hastened the affairs of 
Brook Farm to a crisis. It was decided to bring the as- 
sociation to a close; and in the autumn of 1846, Mr. 
Dana formed a connection with the Boston Chronotype, 
a daily newspaper then recently established by Mr. Elizur 
Wright. This engagement continued but a few months, 
and in February, 1847, Mr. Dana removed to New York, 
and at once joined the editorial corps of the Daily Tri- 
bune. He labored with his wonted vigor on that journal 
until the French Revolution of 1848, when he crossed the 
Atlantic for the purpose of gaining a personal familianty 
with European politics. His arrival in Paris was at an 
opportune moment. The revolution was at its height; 
the discussion of political topics was conducted with fever- 
ish intensity. Mr. Dana was thrown into the midst of 
the conflict. His letters at that period to several of the 
New York journals, contain a full history of those event- 
ful days. ritten with great shrewdness of observation, 
and often with rare picturesque beauty of expression, 
they furnish the materials for a volume of extraordin 
interest. Returning to this country in February, 1849, 
Mr. Dana resumed his labors on the Tribune, and since 
that time has been one of its prominent editors and lead- 
ing proprietors. To his energy and comprehensive judg- 
ment, that journal is greatly indebted for its present char- 
acter. With his knowledge of European politics, his ad- 
mirable literary cultivation, his extensive acquaintance 
with the principal men of the day, his keen sagacity, his 
wonderful power of labor, and his rare executive and ad- 
ministrative talents, the position of Mr. Dana in the Tri- 
bune is a conspicuous element in its success. The prac- 
tical administration of the Tribune is entrusted to his es- 
pecial charge. In the absence of Mr. Greely, he is the 
editor-in-chief, and at all times presides over the details 
of its organization, directing, modifying and controlling 
the services of a numerous staff of writers. Mr. Dana 
was married in 1846 to a Southern lady, and has four 
children. In person he is tall, of a slight frame and great 
activity ; his face, as will be seen from our portrait, indi- 
cates equal mobility of intellect and tenacity of purpose. 


TURIN. 
Turin (in Italian, Torino, and anciently, Taurasia and 
Augusta Taurinorum), the capital of the Sardinian States, 
ix a large city enchantingly situated in a fertile plain, surrounded 
by the Alps, at the junction of the rivers Dora Susina and the Po. 
‘o convey an idea of the architecture of this city, we have selected 
an accurate sketch of one of the squares, the Place Vittorio Em- 
manucle, so nan ed a ter the reigning sovereign, whose portrait we 
published in our last number. The scene is animated by the pres- 
ence of a number of peasants, fruit and vegetable dealers and citi- 
zens—for a market is held in this square. The buildings are in 
the true Italian style, and their effect is enhanced by the mountain 
background, which swells upward in the distance. Turin owes 
its foundation to a colony of Transalpine origin. Its historical 
recollections and antiquities are insignificant, and it is chiefly 
famous for the beauty and number of its modern buildings, as well 
as the charm of its location. It has various educational and char- 


itable institutions, and several branches of manufactures. It enjoys 
quite an extensive trade, and its population is about 150,000. 
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CURRAN’S HUMOR, 

The humor of John Philpot Curran, the famous Irish orator, 
was often broad and farcical On one occasion, he arrested the 
attention of the bench by the following statement :—“ On my way 
to court, my lord, as I passed by one of the markets, I observed a 
butcher preparing to slaughter a calf. Just as his hand was 
raised, a lovely little child approached him unperceived, and, 
terrible to relate (I still see the life-blood gushing out), the poor 
child’s bosom was under his hand, when he plunged his knife in- 
to—"” “Into the bosom of the child !’’ exclaimed the judge, in a 
tone of deep horror. “Into the neck of the calf, my lord; but 
your lordship sometimes anticipates.’” When vindicating his 
countrymen from the charge of being naturally vicious, he said 
he had never yet heard of an Irishman being born drunk. In his 
last illness, his physician observing in the morning that he seemed 
to cough with more difficulty, he answered, “ That is rather sur- 
prising, as I have been practising all night.” In commenting on 
a decision of Judge Robinson, he said, “I have never met with 
the law as laid down by your lordship in any book in my library.” 
The judge replied, that he suspected Curran’s library was very 
small. Robinson had written some anonymous pamplhiets, which 
gave his antagonist the opportunity to rejoin. ‘“ My library may 
be small, but I thank heaven, that among my books there are none 
of the wretched productions of the frantic pamphleteers of the day. 
I find it more instructive, my lord, to study good works, than to 
compose bad ones. My books may be few, but the title-pages 
give the writers’ names—my shelf is not disgraced by any such 
rank absurdity, that their very authors are ashamed to own them.” 

Boston Atnex“um.—This excellent institution is in a very 
flourishing condition. The library has been largely increased 
during the past year by purchases and donations. ‘The fine art 
exhibition yielded a gross income of $4443, of which more than 
$2000 net accrued to the institution. The total property of the 
corporation amounts to $491,255 97. 

Ovp Iroxsiprs —Our next number will contain a large and 
admirable picture by Billings, representing the deck of the Con- 
stitution, as she comes into action with the Guerriere, just before 
the first broadside. It is an admirable and lifelike production. 

INGENIOUR. before the Dublin Society, Dr. 
Lover exhibited an a for taking adits by gas-light. 


SPLINTERS. 


...». A number of severe battles have lately been fonght be- 
tween the U. 8. troops and the Indians in Oregon. 
. The London Times cannot help approving the position 
of our government with regard to the Sound dues, 
.-.. Austria has proved herself through the Eastern war to be 
the “ Artful Dodger” of Europe. 
-+++ Mayor Wood went to ride the other day, and another 
mare ran away with him. 
.... A milkman was recently frozen to death between See- 
konk and Providence, Rhode Island. 
- Some scoundrel fabricated the report of Rachel’s death, 
and sent the news to Europe. 
... The U. S. steam frigate Niagara is the largest war steam- 
er in the world—she is 6000 tons burthen. 
.+++ In Winchester Centre, Ct., but three persons have died 
in three years. They keep no doctor. 
.++. The imperial princesses of Russia have sold their dia- 
monds to help carry.on the war. 
.++. Dry wood is more economical fuel than green, but burn- 
ing wood is a piece of extravagance. 
... A-writer in the N. Y. Times says the higher circles of 
England are the purest in the world. Really! 
.++. Loaded gun-barrels of revolutionary date, found lately in 
Vermont, had “kept their powder dry.” 
..+ The New York Observer says the annual cost of a fash- 
ionable church is $22,505. 
.... Never were there more sleighs on the roads in this vicin- 
ity than have appeared this winter. 
«++. The cold weather last month yielded the ice harvesters an 
enormous crop. 
...+ The oldest living English poet is Walter Savage Landor, 
born in the year 1775. 
some very valuable horses. 
wese The first printing-office established in Russia in 1560, 
was destroyed hy the superstitious populace. 
-+++ The ice business now, employs $700,000 capital, and 
about ten thousand men in the winter. 
.... The British men-of-war have been quite too familiar 
with our merchant vessels in the Baltic. 
. Boston streets were plonghed up by the superintendent 
during the “ great snow,” 
..s» There are one hundred and seventy places called “Wash- 
ington,” in the United States, 
.. Atthe Howard Atheneum they played lately the “Sea 
of Ice.” It was seen gratis in the streets. 
.++. A golden eagle was lately shot in Montpelier, Vt. The 
bird fought for his life and died game. ‘ 


THE OPERA. 

What a stir the advent of an Italian opera troupe mukes! 
How it “ fintters the Volscians in Corioli!” It furnishes a topic 
of conversation to all classes, and even the newsboys on the street 
corners have something to say about the “ confounded foreigners.” 
Dressmakers are in their element, gentlemen’s furnishers rejoice in 
the fact that white kids are “lively,” opticiansare in ecstacies at 
the ready sale of “double-barrelled”’ lorgnettes, and cabmen 
are rendered insane hy temporary prosperity. The musical taste 
of the Athens of America is developed to a marvellous extent by 
the advent of the signors, signoras and signorinas, and all the 
copies of “ Italian without a Master,” disappear from the count- 
ers of the periodical dealers. 

The dilettanti (Heaven save the mark!) revel in the publication 
of their technicalities and transcendentalisms. They discover 
“ metallic tones” one night in a voice that had too much “ woody 
fibre” on the preceding evening. Very mild young gentlemen 
become rabid nightly and practise bravas and bouquets, and pro- 
nounce La Grange “dim foine.’’ The uninitiated purchase books 
of the opera, and the rustling of the leaves at the “over” is like 
that of the autumna' woods of Vallambrosa in the equinoctial. 

Yet the enthusiasm awakened by the La Grange troupe was 
justifiable enough. La Grange herself is a star of the first mag- 
nitude, 

“And flashes through the baser crowd 
Like the lightning through the storm.” 

She is a beautiful creature, with fine eyes, a graceful figure and 
a voice—the birds at morning in their gayest carols, the deep mur- 
murs of the wind and wave, cannot furnish a parallel. Music 
flows from her lips as purely and spontancously as water from a 
fountain! Hence the wild plaudits, the tearful eyes, the scattered 
wreaths, the faltering accents of delight which hail her achieve- 
ments. Success be with her whithersoever fortune may lead. 

The Baroness de Trobriand tells us she once came near meet- 
ing the fate ascribed by Scribe to Adrienne Lecouvrier in the play 
of that name. A rival sent her a poisoned bouquet, but whether 
because the secret of poisoning has been lost with the Locustas 
and Lucrezia Borgias of past times, or from some other cause, 
the beautiful prima donna escaped the fatal consequences of the 
inhalation. There is no crime at which the fury of rivalry halts. 
We remember reading of an Italian prima donna who threw a 
laurel wreath of bronze from the upper boxes to a musical rival 
while she was singing on the stage of La Scala, and killed her on 
the spot. To these children of the sun “ revenge is virtue.” 


— ¢ > 
PRIZE FIGHTING, 

This brutal practice has not been stopped in England, which, 
one would think, had been disgraced by it long enough. Not a 
great while since, a man named John Jones, who fought a battle 
with another pugilist named Mike Madden, for $500 a side, was 
killed by his antagonist. A death in the prize-ring may be ex- 
pected at any of these battles. When this occurred, a few years 
ago, at a fight on the Hudson River, in this country, a voice in 
the crowd was heard toexclaim : ‘ Carry off your dead, and bring 
us on another man!” What a commentary on the influence of 
prize fighting! Yet many English writers have stood up for it, 
and one of Hazlitt’s very best-written essays was penned in glori- 
fication of the battle between oa Neate and the “ zas-man,” two 
favorites of the London “ fancy.” : 


PraceanLe Prisoners.—Two men named Lowe and Smith, 
arraigned in Hawesville, Ky., for participating in a street affair, 
by way of justifying their characters, drew their revolvers as soon 
as they appeared in the court room, and began blazing away at 
each other and at the bystanders, thus amusing the court, the 
lawyers and the officers. Nobody was hurt. Of course they 
made their own reports. 


O_pv Kentocky.—There is a man in Kentucky, named John 
Lawrence Bazler, who is ready to wager from $5000 to $30,000, 
that he can jump on a dead level further than any other man in 
whole world, and that he can leap from a fair stand over a brick 
wall fifteen feet in height and four feet in its thickness. Perhaps 
his “ vaulting ambition” may yet be gratified, and old Kentucky 
still prevail. 

— 

Tue Wrestcer’s king of Macedon, 
as he was wrestling at the Olympic games, fell down in the sand ; 
and when he rose again, observing the print of his body in the 
sand, he cricd out, “0 how little a parcel of earth will hold us 
when we are dead, who are ambitiously seeking after the whole 
world while we are living !” 

+ 

A Foot.—A fellow by the name of Steeple Jack has lately 
heen balancing himself on the top of a church-spire, in England, 
one hundred and twenty fect from the ground. When Charles II. 
saw a similar feat, he promised the blockhead who performed it a 
patent, so as to prevent any one else from attempting the same 
achievement. 


> 
Deuiciovs Foop.—Professor St. Hilaire recommends horse- 
flesh as an article of diet. Sailors are supposed to be inordinate, 
though involuntary consumers of “salt horse.” For our part we 
think that we might be brought to relish a colt-steak, but could 
never endure a cut from a Brighton “ pelt.” 


E. G. Parker, Esq.—This gentleman lectared a few evenings 
since before the Mercantile Library Association of this city, with 
distinguished eclat. Subject—Fisher Ames. Mr. Parker is well 
known as a contributor to Putnam’s Magazine. 


THE BLACK FLAG. 

The romance of the sea, in modern days, has lost one of its 
essential elements. You meet with the usual natural phenomena, 
to be sure, such as sharks, porpoises, water-sponts, icebergs, and 
white squalls, but no pirates. Age highwaymen have disappeared 
from turnpikes, so have buceaneera vanished from the deep. Un- 
less you cruise in the China seas, you stand no chance of being 
hourded, piked and shot, strung up to the yard-arm, or made to 
walk the plank. You hear no more in chorus : 


“* Thus said the rover 
To his gallant crew— 
*Up with the black flag! 
* Down with the blue! 
‘Fire on the main-top! 
‘ Fire on the bow! 
* Fire on the gun-deck! 
Fire down below!” 
Sea-voyaging is ridiculously safe. Formerly, a voyage was a suc- 
cession of ‘“‘hairbreadth ’scapes” from the pirates that infested 
the ocean. A good story is told of a ruse by which a merchant 
captain escaped robbery on the high seas. He was coming from 
Smyrna with a rich cargo of silk and cotton, and bound for Mar- 
seilles, when he was chased by a Sallee rover. He sent all hands 
below, except a cunning Ragusan, to whom he had givena lesson. 
The corsair neared and tired a gun. The Ragusan raised his 
hand, and waved a white handkerchief in token of distress. The 
corsair shouted to strike,his flag. ‘‘ Alas! sir,” replied the Ital- 
ian, in a dolorous tone of voice, “I haven’t the strength to do it. 
I am a passenger on this vessel. The captain and half the crew 
have died of the plague, and six hands are now lying below in the 
agonies of death. Iam no enemy of yours, and I must perish 
unless you take me out of this plague-ship.” The corsair ripped 
out a volley of oaths in /ingua franca, consigning the spokesman 
to perdition, and declaring he ‘“‘ wouldn’t touch the brig if he saw 
all the diamonds of Brazil under hatches.”” But as the Ragusan 
pleaded lustily for succor, the pirate finally consented to approach 
the merchantman in his gig, and pass the sufferer a few bottles of 
vinegar by means of an oar. This done, he returned on board his 
vessel, and soon disappeared on the opposite tack, leaving the 
Marseilles captain to rejoice over the success of his ingenious ex- 
pedient, by which he had saved the lives of all on board and a 
rich cargo of merchandize. 


Samvet Rocers.—Samuel Rogers, the poet, wit and banker, 
is no more. He died in London, at a very advanced age. For the 
greater portion of a century he was the companion and intimate 
friend of the most remarkable men in Europe, and his biography 
would involve the history of Europe since George III. He was 
contemporary with the American and French revolutions. He 
united many qualities rarely combined in one man—such as im- 
agination, business talent, studious habits and social refinement. 
His fame rests on his “ Pleasures of Memory” and “ Italy.” 


> 


Tue Decraration oF INDEPENDENCE.—A story has been 
going the rounds that the original MS. of this immortal state pa- 
per had been stolen from the national archives. Such is not the 
case—it is still kept with reverential vigilance in the Patent Of- 
fice, and has not been taken from its case for fourteen years. 


MARRIAGES. 


“In this city, by Rev. Mr. Kalloch, Mr. Osborne Parker to Miss Sarah 
Jane Hilton; by Rev. Mr. Streeter. Mr. William Lannon to Miss Mary A. Dil- 
lon; Mr. Charles H. Getchell to Miss Rachel J. Blair; by Rev. Mr. Winkley, 
Mr. John R. Mullen to Miss Sarah Adelaide Norwood; by Rev. Mr. Edmunds, 
Mr. E. 8. Sisson to Miss EF. P. Coggershall. of Portsmouth, N.H.; by Rev. Mr. 
Kirk, Mr. Henry A. Mellen to Miss L. Emily Cook.—At Somerville, by Rev. 
Mr. Williams, Kev. Thomas Womersley, of Boston, to Miss Mary F. Taggard.— 
At Needham, by Rev. Mr. Adams, Mr. Henry P. Cole, of Newton Corner, to 
Miss Kebecca E Newell.—At Usrlisle, by Rev. John Lawrence, Mr. William H. 
Nash to Miss Adelaide L. Taylor, both of Reading.—At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. 
Jones, Mr. Lincoin L. Johnson to Mise Frances E. Thompson.—At Newbury- 
port, by Rev. Mr. Spalding, Mr. James W. Elliott to Miss Olive A. Simonds.— 
At Sutton, by Rev. Mr. Lyman, Frederick H. Hastings. Esq., of Brainard’s 
Bridge, New York, to Miss Lavinia (. King —At Northbridge, Mr. H. 8. Taft, 
of San Francisco, to Miss Emma Plummer. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Hannah Benne‘t, a native of Roxbury, 101; Mr. John J. 
Shaw. 28; Widow Elizabeth Sargent, 79; Jacob Stearns, Esq.. 82; Mrs. Nancy 
Hills, 77. Mrs. Sarah P. Gookin, 76; Mr. Charles B. Wells, 47; Miss Elizabeth 
Choate, of Deer Isle, Me., 23; Mr. Edward Mower, 31; Mrs. Sophia Capen, 47; 
Miss Bethiah Fitz, 88.—At Roxbury, Mr. Louis Chaloner Raleh, 20; Mrs. Eliza 
Ann Glidden, 52; Mr. Matthew Kameadell, 34.—At Dorchester, Mr. James H. 
Tolman, 25.—At Seekonk, Benjamin Clifford, Frq., father of ex-Governor 
Clifford, 84.— At Newburyport, Mr. Albert P. Griffin, 42 Mrs. Dorothy D. Lor- 
ing. 76.—At Spencer, Mr. Jeremiah Watson, 73 — At Hollixton, Mra. Jernsha 
Miller, 59.—At Middlehoro’, Mr. Nathaniel Macon: ber, At New Pedford, 
Mrs. Hannah Soule, 40.— At Fitehburg, Mrs. Agnes MecDermot, 24; Widow 
Harriet Taft, 58.—At Edgartown, Widow Deborah Cleveland, 78 —At Woncer- 
ter, Mra Mary H. 1. Houghton. 30; Miss Anra Lees, 60.—At South Winderor, 
Conn., Mr. Thomas Bissell, a revolutionary pensioner, 98.—At Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Lieut. "George E. Mergaun, U.S N., 30. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE RBCALL. 


BY SUE M. SCOTT. 

Come back to me! the days seom long, when thou art with me not, 
1 miss thy kind and welcome tone in each familiar spot; 
The very sunshine seems leas bright, the birde ead music bring, 
For ah my heart feels not the light, my Jone heart cannot «ing; 
Ail nature wears a darker shade —this beautiful. fair earth. 
That ever to my fancy brought bright scenes of joy and mirth, 
Is changed, alas, how sadly changed—because my gloomy fears 
Have thrown their shadow o'er my way—I see it all through tears. 
0, why will all these scenes so bright no longer glad my soul? 
Why will not friendship’s cheering light my weariness contol? 
It is because I mourn for thee, my soul is clothed with fexr ; 
Thou'rt more than all the world to me, then why art thou not near? 
By all the joys of other years, by all my love for thee, 
Ry ail my prayers, my sighs and tears, I bid ye come to me; 
Shall all my pleading be in vain, my prayers unanswered be? 
My dreams of love and happiness ne‘er prove reality? 
Wilt thou not come? I vainly call; thy fond voice answers not ; 
And must I mourn with breaking heart my sud, unhappy lot? 
Navy, hope still spreads her sunlit wing-, sweet solace to impart, 
The bird of love her music brings, to glad my weary heart. 
And thou wilt come—thy love wil yet shine o'er my life's dull track ; 
1 know thy heart cannot forget —my prayers will win thee back. 


Vrittea for Batlou’s Pictorial.) 
THE RUSSIAN SPY. 


BY HORACE B. STANIFORD. 


Tue iacidents of the following story were related to me by a 
Polish officer who was present daring the whole Rausso-Turkish 
campaigns of 1828-29. They were never known in Russia, save 
to a few officers, who kept the secret fur the sake of their lives, 

On the 20th of July, 1822, the Emperor Nicholas in person led 
his army upon Schumia, a strongly fortizicd town of Eastern Bul- 
garia. Upto the 19th of May, the Archduke Michael had held 
command of the army, but on that day Nicholas himself joined it. 
The plan had been to march direct to Constantinople, after having 
taken Schumla and placed a Russian guard in it. But in his 
plans the emperor scemed to forget that the Turks might make 
some stout resistance in Bulgaria. When the imperial army 
reached Schumla, they fuund it in possession of Husscin Pasha 
with a large Turkish army. The Rugsian engineers supposed 
they knew all about the defences of the place, and they had drawn 
plans accordingly, and submitted them to the emperor. But, lo! 
when they reached the deep vale befure the town, they found tha: 
New entrenchments were 
thrown up, new forts erected, and sach masks thrown in the way, 
that the invaders could see but little of what had really been done 
—though they could see enough to convince them that the draughts 
of their engineers were good for nothing. 
back over forty-five thousand men, and he 


Hussein Pasha had changed everything. 


Nicholas had at his 
ad planned to spend 
the night at Schumla, place some one of his competent officers in 
charge, and then move on. But he was stopped most summarily. 

The Russian army prepared for encamping, and as soon as the 
emperor’s quarters could be arranged, he called a council of a few 
of his officers. ‘There were Rudiger, the Count Sachtelen, Benken- 
dorff, and two experienced engineers. 

“So all our plans prove abortive,” said Nicholas, after his aid 
had retired and closed the door. “ We find that the Turk has 
made new and stronger defences.” 

“ And may have a powerful army entrenched here,” said Rudiger. 

“T care not for his army; but 1 wouid not throw away my men 
until I know where the dogs have concentrated their power. We 
must find a shrewd fellow who can make his way into the enemy’s 
camp. The thing can be done, for we have minute plans of the 
old defences, and, of course, some of them must be as they were 
before. I have examined them carefully, and I know that a fellow 
of wit can enter the city. If we take not this place, then we pass 
not over these mountains, but must march back to the Euxine.” 

It was past midnight, and Hussein Pasha was taking a turn 
about the posts within the town. With him was a man well 
known in Turkey—Hemen Pasha. Our readers, many of them, 
remember the terrible massacre of the Mamelukes by Muhammed 
Ali. Hemen was at that time a member of the proscribed body, 
and he it was who leaped his horse over the wall of Cairo. He 
was the only one who escaped the massacre. The two pashas had 
left the great magazine, and were making their way towards the 
outer works, when they espied a dark form moving across the path 
before them. They stopped a moment to watch its motions, but 
it seemed not to notice them, keeping straight on across the street, 
and was about to pass into a narrow way that led down to a new 
line of defences, when they hailed it. Whether the stranger would 
have attempted to escape is not certain, for on the same moment 
that the pasha hailed him a Turkish officer, at the head of a relief 
corps, came up the narrow pass from the new redoubt. 

“Who art thou, out here this time of night?’ askod Hussein, 
coming up to where the man had stopped. 

“1 am a Russian, just come into the town,” answered the stran- 
ger, speaking the Russian tongue. 

“Ha! A spy!” 

“T should not have been very ready to acknowledge, as I have, 
had I come with such intent,” returned the Russian. 

Husscin Pasha ordered the officer of the guard to bring the pris- 
oner along, and then he started for his quarters. When he reached 
his own room, in company with Hemen, he turned to look upon 
the stranger. He was an old man, with flowing white hair and 


beard, much bent with age, and trembling violently. The fatigue 
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of the rapid walk had affected him seriously, and it was some time 
ere he could command his speech. He wore a heavy gown of dark 
brown stuff, that came to his fect, and on his head a bonnet of fur. 

as he saw that the old man had become composed. 

“IL have come into Schumla more to escape the Russian Lion 
than to do avght here,” was the old man’s reply. 

“ What is your name ?” 

Othon Lovinolf.” 

© Lovinotf /”’ repeated Hussein ; and then turning to Hemen, he 
added, “ 1 have heard that name.” 

“ Ay, so have 1,” returned Hemen. “I have heard of him as a 
strange old man, who follows the Russian army, and who holds 
some peculiar power over the emperor.” 

“ Are you that man ?” Hussein asked, turning to the prisoner. 

“Tam.” 


“ Then tell us your story plainly. What are ye here for ?” 

“ Had I dared to strike Nicholas of Russia to the heart, I should 
not have becn here,” the old man returned, in a deep, carnest tone. 
“?’ Twas a thing Idared not do; but I could help do it. There 
are others, too, who would join me in the wish, but who dare not 
yet strike. Ah, the emperor thinks I have forgotten the past ; but 
Lovinoff never forgets.” 

“Then you like net your emperor ?”” 

Like him? O, he is the only enemy I 
Dared I kill him, I should not have left him. I 
have followed thus far in hopes to see him fall.” 


The two pashas conversed apart awhile, and finally Hussein 
turned again to the old man. 

Hark he said. ‘ We are inclined to eredit you; and now, 
if you answer us truly, you shall be safe. Do you know what the 
emperor’s intentions are with regard to this place ¢”’ 

* Yes, he means to take it, if he ean.” 

“ And if he cannot ¢” 

“do not know; he has made no provisions for defeat.” 

“How many men has he ¢”” 

“He numbers them at forty-five thousand ; but there must be 
more than that.” 

Hussein went on and asked numerous questions concerning the 


“Say not my emperor. 
ever feared, 


state of the Russian troops, all of which the old man answered 
promptly and candidly, stating for facts only what he seemed to 
know, and frankly stating his doubts. Again the pashas con- 
versed apart, and after a while Hussein approached his prisoner. 

“ Suppose it laid in your power to—to—” 

“Speak plainly,” interrupted Lovinoff, as the pasha hesitated, 
“fFeonceal nothing. Lean place the emperor in your power, if 
you have the wit to take him.” 

Boih the pashas started, and after regarding cach other for some 
moments, Hussein said : 

“By the tomb of the Prophet, I have a mind to trust thee! 
But what assurance have we of your good faith /” 

“Only my word, 


I know that you have hoped to get Nicholas 
into your possession. Now, I can afford you the opportunity, if 
you can raise the right men to do the work. It is now half an 
hour past midnight. At two o'clock (in one hour and a half), 
Nicholas will visit the outer posts in person, with only his servants 
with him—perhaps three, but not over four, will accompany him.” 

* Are you sure that he will do this?” asked Heimen, nervously. 

“As sure as Tam that he is able to do it. Many a soldier 
recognizes the oilicer who gives them the pass, when they do not 
know the tall, dark figure that Keeps him company. Nicholas has 
little love for his bed; he will go as I have told you. 
the heights of Strandscha a sentinel is posted. 


Close by 
It is far removed 
from the camp, and the place can be reached without danger.” 

“ But what object have you in thus delivering up your emperor ?”’ 

“Say not my cmpecror. He is not my ruler; he is my enemy. 
Once | had a wite—go ask Nicholas if he remembers her! 0, 
why did he not die then ! 
dear—one whom I loved with my whole heart. 
ask Nicholas how he died! 


gotten—rer enge ! 


And once I had a triend, near and 
He died! Go 
I am an old man, but [ have not for- 
Ask meno more of that. Only let me place 
mine enemy in your hands, and I shall be content. And when it 
is done, give me a home where his power cannot come.” 

It was quickly arranged that the men should be selected for this 
new work, and an attendant was called and ordered to send the 
watch to the room. 

“ Mind this condition,” said the old man. “There must be no 
fire-arms taken, for I know how prone soldiers are to use them— 
the sword, good and true, is enough. If there is real danger, pis- 
tols could be of no use. You understand.” 

Hussein knew the danger of fire-arms when secrecy was the great 
object, and he saw nothing in the request to justify suspicion. 
Levinoft was asked how many men they had better send. 

“You can judge as well as I,” returned the old man. ‘ There 
will not be over four companions with the emperor, and then we 
shall have one sentinel beside. Twelve men, I should think, 
would be sufficient.” 

“ But suppose we send more ?” 

“You may send a hundred, if you wish; but I should thereby 
run the risk of being exposed, and you of losing your prize.” 

It was finally decided that only twelve men should be sent, and 
in the course of half an hour they were ready. Before they set 
out, Hussein Pasha took them into a separate apartment, and con- 
versed with them some minutes. The old man bent his ear to- 
wards the door, but he could hear nothing, yet a peculiar light in 
his eves showed that he knew well what the movement meant. 

“Well, sir, your men are ready,” said Hussein, as he returned 
to the apartment, “and I will,be frank with you, as I hope yon 
have been frank with me. Every man has an order to run you 
through the moment they detect the least sigus of treason on your 


| ger unnecessarily with their eyes shut. 


Now, what do ye in our city ¢” asked Hussein Pasha, as soon | 


| 


part ; and you may be sure that they will not follow you into dan- 
Now, go—and if you como 
back in company with Nicholas, you will come the most honored 
man of the day ; and if you come empty-handed, so you come hon- 
estly, you shall lose nothing. But if you come dishonest, you will 
come dead! The captain will lead you outside the wall, and then 
give the guidance to you.” 

Ere long after this the old man was in the street, and around 
him stood twelve stout men. They were shrewd-looking men, 
tall, straight and muscular, and just the ones to carry on the enter- 
prise for which they had been detailed. There was a moon well 
up in the heavens, and its light was sufficient to make the way 
plain. The captain led the way down to the old fort, and from 
thence he turned into a baggage-way that ran beneath the walls of 
some old store-houses. At length they reached some of the new 
works, and the Russian could not help expressing his admiration 
of the skill that was here manifested. When they had reached a 
point opposite the heights of Strandscha, they stopped at a small 
gate, and demanded egress. The captain conversed apart with 
the sentinel a few moments, and then passed out. 

It now came Lovinoff’s turn to guide, and he took the lead. 
His feeble steps were hardly equal to the eagerness of those who 
followed ; but they had respect for his age, and urged him not. 
The way was now mostly over uneven, broken ground, and hardly 
a word was spoken till they had reached the foot of the Strand- 
scha, and here the captain asked how much further they must go. 

“ Not over a quarter of a mile,” returned the old man ; “and then 
we come to the outer post of the Russian army. The emperor 
will be there ere long.” 

Shortly after this the guide asked :—‘‘ Did you ever hear of the 
Russian spy who once entered this town of Schumla ?” 

“ Never,” returned the captain. “ Tell us about it.” 

“Strange that you should not have heard of it,” resumed Lov- 
inoff. “ But thus it was:—A Russian army lay encamped before 
the town, very much as this one now lies. It became necessary that 
something should be learned respecting the defences of the place, 
and a bold, reckless man offered to make his way into the city. 
He did so. Under the cover of night he made his way under the 
wall along the bed of an old water-course, the iron bars of which 


had become rusted off. He looked about some, gained much in- 
formation, and was bent on gaining more, when he was met by 
the commander of the place. And what do you think became of 
him?” 

“He was hung, of course,”’ said the captain. 

“ No, not hung.” 

“ What—ah, shot.” 

“No, not shot.” 

“ What was done with him?” 

“Hark !—sh! Do you not hear the movement of feet 

The party had now reached a thick copee of cedars which made 
out upon the hillside in a point, and it was to this point they had 
come. The moon shone full upon them, and the moment they 
passed those cedars, they would be in sight of the encamped army. 

“ You asked me what became of that spy,” said the old man, as 
they waited hy the copse. “They did not know he was a spy. 
When he found he was detected, he confessed his nationality at 


_ once, and professed to have purposely fled from the Russians. 


But this was not the best of it.” 

Ah—” 

“No. He wished to return immediately to his own camp, and 
to that end he offered to deliver up a very important thing to them 
if they would accompany him, And now, who do you think that 
spy was !”” 

* Who was it?” asked the captain, eagerly. 

But guess.” 

“ We cannot.” 

“Would you believe me, if I were to tell you that it was the 
emperor himself?” 

“ Impossible !”” 

“ Bur it is true. It was the very emperor.” 

“Who! What emperor!” 

“ Nichotas 

As the man thus spoke, he darted back and let the long robe 
fall from his shoulders, and tearing away the white hair and beard 
with one hand, and thrusting them into his bosom, he drew his 
ponderous sword with the other. The moon shone full in his face 
—the form was bent no more; but erect, tall, stout, powerful, it 
towered x!oft, and the broad breast bore a single flashing star. 

“ Nicholas !” burst from the Turkish captain’s lips, as his reason 
came backto him. “At him! ©, my men, if we can but—” 


His voice was lost in the loud, thunder-like call of the Russian 
emperor, who heard the relief-guard approaching. With his back 


against the wood, the lion held the ‘Turks at bay a minute, and 


then a host of Russian soldiers came bounding through the thicket. 
They recognized their master in a moment. 

“Let not a man of them escape!” pronounced Nicholas, as he 
struck the Turkish captain to the ground with the flat of his sword. 

There were twenty-ight men in the guard, and the Turks were 
captured before they could fuirly recover from the shock of the 
astounding truth that had burst upon them. The emperor then 
picked up his dark robe, and led the way down to the camp, where 
the twelve prisoners were placed under a faithful guard, two of 
them only being wounded. And not one of all those guardsmen 
knew that their emperor had been that night within the walls of 
the enemy. 

The feelings of Hussein Pasha, and of the impetuous Hemen, 
may be imagined when they came to learn the astounding truth— 
when they knew that the emperor Nicholas, their most fearful 
enemy, had been so absolutely within their simple grasp, and they 
had not.even known that he was a Russian Spr! 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE,. 

The total number of deaths in Baltimore, last year, amounted 
to 5475. Consumption carried away 856. One of the stipu- 
lations between William Penn and the carly settlers of Pennsyl- 
vanin, was that, in clearing the land, one acre of trees should be 
left standing for every five acres cut down, and especially to re- 
serve the mulberry and the oak, for si!k and ship-building. —— A 
diver, named Stephen Crowley, was suffocated in a diving-bell in 
the harbor of San Francisco, while attempting to recover an an- 
chor and chain in four fathoms of water. There is a chimney 
attached to the chemical works of Messrs. Tennent, in Glasgow, 
which is cirenlar, 50 feet diameter at the base, and rises conically 
460 feet high, to a diameter of six feet at the top. ‘Three millions of 
bricks, and about thirty tons of iron for bands and supports, were 
employed in its construction, and at a cost of $50,000. —— There 
are said to be ten thousand free State voters—French, German, 
Swiss, Hungarian, and other foreigners,—in Western Texas. The 
Germans publish an anti-slavery sheet at San Antonio. A 
comparison of the performances of the Collins and Cunard lines 
of Furopean steamers, for the past year, shows that the former 
have beaten the latter on the eastern passages one day and four 
hours, and on the western passages one day, seven hours and 
twenty minutes. —— The Key of the Gulf says the guns on the 
new forts of Key West are not heavy cnough. —— “ Always be 
prepared for death !’—this was the admonition of a Missouri elder 
as he placed in his son’s belt two bowie knives and a pair of re- 
volvers. —— The city of Burlington, Iowa, is about to be lighted 
with gas, —— During recent excavations in Pern, the hody of 
an Indian was disentombed, rolled up in a shroud of gold. The 
workmen very suddenly possessed themselves of specimens. A 
enit for $15,400 damages has been commenced by Mrs. Lucy Ann 
Howe ayainst the city of New Orleans and Charles Mason, for 
injuries received by her son George Washington Mahan, from the 
falling of the walls of Vanuchi's Maseam. —— Miss Eliza Logan 
is said to have decided to make Madison, Wisconsin, her future 
home. The brave General Shields, in a letter dated at Fair- 
haults, Minnesota, declincs a ball invitation, as his “ whole time 
is employed at present in commencing the world anew.”’-—— The 
Manchester Examiner, one of the ablest of the English provincial 


papers, says that the increase of pauperism in Manchester has 
been nearly fifty per cent. in 1855 above the numbers in 1854. 
The fact is mentioned to illustrate the influence of the war upon 
the industrial interests of Great Britain. Three months since, 
Mr. Eleazer Brown, of Uxbridge, stuck a small blackberry thorn 
in his finger, inflicting a slight wound, which grew worse, and 
finally mortified, causing his death. There are men who may 
he called “ martyrs of good health ;” not content with being well, 
they are always wishing to be better, until they doctor themselves 
into confirmed invalids, and die ultimately, you may say, of too 
much health. R. W. Pease, a medical practitioner of Syra- 
cuse, says that lard is a complete antidote to strychnine. He 
instances several experiments to the point, one of which, tried by 
himself upon a cat, was perfectly successful. Man’s vision is 
one of the most remarkable facts connected with his physical or- 
ganization. Ross, in his voyage to Baffin's Bay, proved that a 
man, under favorable circumstances, could see over the surface of 
the sea one hundred and fifty miles !—— From what small causes 
great effects may come! An auctionecr’s hammer is a little thing, 
yet it is capable of knocking down the largest house, and break- 
ing up the most extensive establishment. —— The Fall River 
News says that a New England gentleman in California, who cor- 
responds with a young lady of that city, sent her a letter, which 
arrived in the mails of the George Law, a short time ago, and 
which comprised one hundred and forty-six pages of letter pa- 
per. —— A gentleman in Buckingham County, Va., has among 
his domestic animals a large rat, which was caught twelve months 
ago by a cat; but, instead of devouring it, the cat nursed and fed 
it, and they now play and sleep together like cat and kitten. 
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Events or THE YEAR 1855.—A partial list of railroad casual- 
ties for the year 1855, gives the number of accidents as 142; per- 
sons killed, 116; wounded, 539. Of steamboat accidents there 
have been 27; persons killed, 176; wounded, 107. During the 
year, 73 soldiers of the Revolution have died, and 43 persons who 
were over 100 years of age. The oldest white man was 110; the 
oldest white woman, 109; oldest male, colored, 130; oldest fe- 
male, colored, 120. 


ror Stockincs.—Machines for knitting 
stockings without seams are at last entirely successful. The work 
is performed very rapidly, and the machine seldom makes any 
mistakes in picking up or dropping the stitches. It moves along 
very accurately around the stocking or across the net it is putting 
together. One girl may attend to two machines with ease, 


New Toyic.—The Worcester Transcript says :— A Yankee 
doctor has contrived to extract from sausages a powerful tonic, 
which he says contains the whole strength of the original Lark; 
he calls it the ‘Sulphate of Canine!’ He anticipates a great 
popularity for it in New York city.” 


» 
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Worvp’s Farr 1x Vienwna.—According to the Vienna jour- 
nals, it is in contemplation to have a aniversal exhibition in that 
city in 1859. It is even said that the plan of the building has 
already received the approbation of the Emperor Francis Joseph. 

Surp-BurLp1nc.—During the year 1855, forty-one vessels, mak- 
ing an aggregate tonnage of 23,503 tons, were built in the Port- 
land and Falmouth District, Me. The amount of tonnage built 
in the district, since 1845, is 150,784 tons. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


At Santa Fe, by last advices, water was seventy cents a gallon. 

The number of miles of railway in operation in the United 
States exceeds that of the rest of the world by the amount of 3000 
miles. 

Hon. H. Harding, a member of the Virginia House of Dele- 
gates, died reeently from the effects of a dose of morphine taken 
through mistake. 

At this season of the year you can tell where the good and 
henvelens ap live in passing their houses and finding the ice 

wi 


well cove th ashes. 
The t of the United States for 1856 is stated at 5,212,001 
tons, that Great Britain in 1854, at 5,043,270, and that of 


France in 1854, at 716,000 tons. 

Chilblains may be cured by boiling an ounce and a half of nut 
galls in half a pint of water, and applying as a bath, or by a satu- 
rated linen rag, for a day or two. 


Bayard Taylor will make, it is said, $5000 this season by lec- 
turing. John G. Saxe will! net $4000, if sickness does not break 
up too many of his engagements. 

The value of clothing manufactured in Boston during the last 
year was, according to the retarns of the Secretary of State, eight 
inillions five hundred thousand dollars. 

The alumni of Dartmouth College, residing in and about Bos- 
ton, are forming an association for social purposes and to aid that 
college, of which Rufus Choate is the head. 

An old woman of threescore and ten, aud trembling with infirm- 
ity, was incarecrated in the Wiscasset (Me.) jail recently, for the 
non-payment of a fine of $3 and costs for drunkenness. 

Frederick Shaffer, who died at Robinson's Mills, in Clinton 
county, Kentucky, lately, at the age of 100 years and 5 days, fought 
at the battle of Banker Hill, and served in the Revolutionary war 
as scout. 

The Russ pavement, they say, ought to be grooved lengthwise, 
and not engulerly, go as to catch *he horses’ feet when they slip, and 
rot merely to assist them to slide sideways instead of backwards, 
as they now do. 


At a recent convention of colored men, held at Sacramento, the 
total colored population of California was estimated at 4815, with 
an aggregate in wealth of two million three hundred seventy-five 
thousand dollars. 

During the year ending Dec. Ist, 1855, there were received at 
Detroit, by the Michigan Central Railroad, 15,974 eattle, 96 
horses, 96,902 hogs, and 3656 sheep. Nearly all were destined for 
the New York and Boston markets. 


The New York Mirror says that sailors have become plenty at 
that port, and materially lower prices will be paid in the shape of 
advances. To Liverpool, London, Havre, etc., $20 per month, 
and $25 only advance, is now paid. 

The Lyons (France) journals speak of a spectacle at once touch- 
ing and singular. hight one-handed Zouaves from the Crimea 
have been seen walking in the streets by twos, keeping together 
by the only arm which is left them. 

Since the gambling law went into effect in California, the use of 
lamp oil has decreased one third. ‘This information comes from a 
reliable source, as it was vouched for by a leading California oil 
merchant, who has experienced great loss from the result. 


Charles Carpenter, of Covington, Ky., has a slave woman origi- 
nally imported from Africa, who has been in his own and his 
father’s family for sixty-three years. She is now, it is said, in her 
one hundred and second year, and is quite hale and hearty for her 
greatly advanced age. 

A Scotch judge, Lord Ardmillan, rersarked, in a case before 
him respecting the legality of marrying a deceased wife’s sister, 
that he was surprised none of the counsel had referred to Jacob 
marrying two sisters, and to the fact that our Saviour was de- 
scended from one of then. 

The annual statistics of the Rochester flouring business shews 
that there is now invested in mills and machinery $684,000, and 
that there are 122 run of stone employed. The total amount of 
flour exported during the last year is 601,471 barrels; of wheat 
imported, 1,951,272 bushels. 

Mr. Schleiden, the minister resident at Washington of the re- 
public of Bremen, lately presented, on behalf of his government, 
to Lieutenant Maury a beautiful gold medal, in token of the high 
appreciation entertained by his government of Lieutenant Maury’s 
merits in regard to all maritime interests. 


The expression of Bossuet, to one who found him preparing 
one of his famous orations with the [liad open on his table, is 
tinely characteristic of the lofty and magnificent genius of the 
man. “I always have Homer beside me, when I make my ser- 
mons. I love to light my lamp at the sun!” 

According to a report recently submitted to the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, the trade between the United States and 
Canada has quadrupled during the last three years, and is only 
excecded by two countries, viz., England and France. Its value 
is nearly equal to the commerce of the latter. 


While some workmen were excavating for a cellar in Concord, 
New Hampshire, they discovered nine skeletons within a space of 
ten feet. ‘They are supposed to be the remains of some of the 
ancient Pennacooks, who once inhabited that region, and must 
have been buried about one hundred and fifty years ago. 

At a recent meeting of the Connecticut Historical Society, Mr. 
Barnard read from a table exhibiting the donations and bequests 
made by citizens of Boston within the last half century to the 
cause of education, amounting to upwards of $4,000,000. The 
— of donations and subscriptions far exceeding those of the 

tate. 


In Calaveras county, California, there is a grove of immense 
trees, ninety-two in number, the circumference of the biggest of 
which is ninety feet. The trees are of the family Tarodiums, and 
the species has been named the Washingtonia Giyantea. ‘They are 
undoubtedly the most remarkable vegetable productions in the 
world. 


Dr. Charles Kidd, of England, announces that chloroform is a 
perfect cure for hydrophobia. A teaspoonful of either chloroform 
or ether is to be sprinkled on a handkerchief and placed on the 

tient’s face to sme!], and a red-hot poker is then, within half an 

our, to be applied to the bite. If these two things be done, 
hydrophobia need not be apprehended. 


The New York Tribune says :—“ ‘The cause of so much disease 
and death among children is certainly, in part, owing to the fashion 
in dress. Look at the bare-legged innocents, martyrs to their 
mothers’ false pride, dressed only in a manner becoming to South 
Sea Islanders! They will take cold and dic, but don’t complain ; 
it is not Providence that killa thém—it is their own mothers. 
They do not dress them to withstand such a change in the atmos- 
phere as this that is now upon ue.” 


Foreign Jiems. 


Numerous battalions of the Spanish army are said to be arming 
with the Minié rifle. 

Napoleon is about to offer a prize, it is said, for the best poem 
on the taking of Sebastopol. It is not stated if Englishmen are 
permitted to compete for it. 

The members of the international commission for constructing 
a canal across the Isthmus of Suez, have arrived in Egypt and 
entered upon the preliminary survey. 

While the London lustrated News speaks of “ Iliawatha” as 
a failure, the London Atheneum, in an elaborate criticism, con- 
siders it the best of Mr. Longfellow’s poems. 

There are, it appears, 11,728 English henefices, of which 1144 
are in the gift of the crown, 1853 in that of the bishops, 938 in that 
cf cathedral chapters, and other dignitaries. 

A brisk trade has tprung up between Marseilles and Kamiesch. 
Several private steamers and sailing vessels have been placed on 
that line, and every veesel leaving Marseilles takes out a rich cargo. 

It is stated that there are 200 iron gun and mortar boats build- 
ing, or ordered to be built by contract, for the British navy. They 
will be all steamers, and the mortar boats will be so built as to 
form pontoon bridyer. 

Jauck, a telegraphic clerk at Ber'in, acensed of unlawfully re- 
vealing telegraphic intelligence for stock.jobbing purposes, was 
condemned to thee years’ imprisonment, with the loss of social 
rights as a citizen for five years. 

A bill is to be brought before parliament, next session, for a 
large hotel to be erected on the site of the National Gallery, at 
Charing Cross, and also the grounds in the rear, now occupied by 
the Barrack Yard and St. Martin's Workhouse. The hotel is to 
be on the plan of the Hotel du Louvre, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
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Sands of Gold. 


Happiness consists in the constitution of the habits. —Paley. 
ses Levity of behaviour is the bane of all that is good and 
virtuous.—Seneea, 


. When lenity and cruelty play for a kingdom, the gentler 
gamester is the soonest winner.—.Shakspeare. 


«+... Clear writers, like clear fountains, do not seem so deep as 
they are: the turbid look the most profound.—Landor. 

.«+. Tosmile at the jest which plants a thorn in another’s 
breast, is to become a principal in the misehief.—Sheridan. 

.... Principles are of slower growth than passions: and the 
hand of philosophy, holden out to all, there are few who press 
cordially.—Landor. 

.... They that marry ancient people, merely in expectation to 
bury them, bang themselves, in hope that one will come and cut 
the halker.—Fuller. 


. Good lawyers are often bad legislators ; many know per- 
fectly what has been established, and very imperfectly what ought 
to be.—Landor. 

Life or death, felicity or lasting sorrow, are in the power 
of marriage. .A woman, indeed, ventures most, for she hath no 
sanctuary to retire to from an evilhusband ; she must dwell upon 
her sorrow, and hatch the eggs which her own folly or infelicity 
hath produced.—Jeremy Taylor. 

Ile that sees ever so accurately, ever so finely into the mo- 
tives of other people’s acting, may possibly be entirely ignorant as 
to his own: it is by the mental as the corporeal eye, the object 
may be placed too near the sight to be seen truly, as well as too fac 
off; nay, too near to be seen at all.—Greville. 
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Joker's Pudget. 


What sea makes a comfortable sleeping-room ? Ans.—Adriatic 
(a-dry-atic.) 

A wag proposes to publish a new paper, to be called the Comet, 
with an original tale every week. 

“Tf this should meet the eye of John Smith, he will hear some- 
thing to his disadvantage,”’ as the man said to his fist. 

The name of the man in Vermont who feeds his geese on iron 
filings, and gathers stecl pens from their wings, is Sharp. 

Never give a boy a shilling to watch your shadow while you 
climb a tree to look into the middle of next week. It don’t pay. 

Rousseau used to say, “ that to write a good love letter, you ought 
to begin without knowing what you mean to say, and to finish 
without knowing what you have written.” 


“This way, captain!’ shouted an English soldicr at Inker- 
mann; “I have a prisoner.” ‘‘ Well, bring him here.” “I should 
like to, but the scoundrel wont let me go.” 


In a late speech, Lucy Stone said, ‘‘ We know there is cotton 
in the ears of men. Let us look for hope in the bosoms of wo- 
men.” May you not find cotton where you look for hope, Lucy ? 


“Do you mean to challenge the jury?” whispered a lawyer to 
his Irish client in California. ‘“‘ Yes, be jabbers,”’ was the answer, 
“if they don’t.acquit me, I mean to challenge every spalpeen of 
them.” 

The Washington Sentinel, noticing a number of patents just 
granted, says: “ Dan Tuckcr, whose namesake has been so often 
referred to in connection with an arrival behind the time for sup- 
per, has received a patent for a gimlet.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and hwnor, proce and poetic gems, and original tales, 
written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian questions, 
itis strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically a PAPER THs MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, ro condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering theentire sheet. which is of r#z MAMMOTH 
8122, for the instruction and amusement ofthe general reader. An unrivalled 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged. and every department is under 
the moat finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 
original paper, the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other 


weekly paper in the Union, with the exception of ‘‘ Batiou’s lictoRiat.” 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
4 subseribers, . 700 
Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
seventeenth oop gratis. 
One copy of Tas o7 ovr Uston, and one copy of Battov’s Pictoriut, 
@A perannum. Publishel every b M. M. BALLOU, 
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remont and 


romfield Sta., Boston, Mass. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


ADELAIDE RISTORL 
We nt our readers with an authentic 


and reliable portrait of Adelaide Ristori (the 
Marchioness Capranica del Grillo), pro- 
nounced by competent critics, the greatest 
tragic actress in the world, as she appears in 
the costume of “ Mirra,” in the Italian play 
of that name. It has been strongly hinted 
in European journals devoted to art, that this 

t tragedienne, following in the footsteps of 
Rachel, would probably visit this country, 
and hence an additional interest attaches it- 
self to the likeness of this fascinating ac- 
tress. The verdict of the American public 
is now seriously regarded in Europe as a 
necessary complement to trans-atlantic celeb- 
rity. The precedent established by the many 
great European celebrities who have visited 
us is likely to be followed by all who soar 
above the level of mediocrity, and who are 
not content with a reputation that is not 
world-wide. It is senseless to cry out against 
these occasional importations of foreign tal- 
ent. Such a reclamation would be justifia- 
ble only in case European talent were the 
staple presented by our management, and 
equal native talent thrown aside. Such, 
however, is not the case. Histrionic art is 
the growth of the highest and oldest civiliza- 
tion—it is not of spontaneous birth—and it 
is impossible for us to produce actors and 
actresses equal to the best, unless we place 
before them the best models for study and 
imitation, and before the public the means of 
establishing a high standard of excellence. 
We have thought we saw already, in the later 
efforts of some of our leading performers, 
the influence of the consummate art of 
Rachel. With these we should be thankful 
to receive a visit from the fair Italian who is 
now electrifying the cultivated world of 
Europe. Born of a race of Italian perform- 
ers of Ferrara, Adelaide Ristori displayed 
the greatest aptitude for dramatic art at a 
very early age. Her first appearance occurred 
as a member of the Moncalvo troupe, when 
she was but twelve years of age. Her role 
was chambermaids and juvenile tragedy. A 
few years after, when a member of the Roval 
Company at Turin, she studied to perfect 
her talent, guided by the example and coun- 
sel of the celebrated Carlotta Marchioni, who 
already recognized in little Adclaide the per- 
son who was destined one day to replace her 
on the Italian stage. In the school of this 
great artist, and by dint of assiduous and in- 
telligent study, Ristori succeeded in acquiring 
a natural declamation, so rare on the Iialian 
stage, and a marvellous faculty of transform- 
ing her nature in changing her part, for no 
one like herself has so united all the requi- 
sites for filling every line of the drama. Her 
style of beauty lends itself readily to every 
metamorphosis ; her elegant and slight fig- 


adorns and renders happy. She owes her 
union to a distinguished Italian, less, perhaps, 
to her dramatic successes, than to her pri- 
vate virtues. Young (she is but thirty), Ris- 
tori will probably be for many years the 
reigning star of the Italian stage. About o 
year since she came to Paris and created a 
perfect furore of admiration among the excit- 
able Parisians. If a desire to humble Ra- 
chel had some share in their firat reception 
of her rival, only sincere admiration could 
have still held them enthralled to an actress 
who addressed them in a foreign language. 
It has been hinted that Ristori was studying 
French with a view of performing in that 
language, and her extraordinary versatility 
warrants her friends in believing that slie 
will accomplish the herculean task, and be 
pronounced superior to Rachel, even when 
using the very words of Racine and Cor- 
neille. 
PUNISHMENT OF THE WHEEL. 
The accompanying sketch represents a 
military punishment resorted to in the Turk- 
ish army in the Crimea, with great cffect. 
Its severity consists not in the amount of 
physical, but of moral suffering. The cul- 
prit, as shown in our engraving, is lashed to 
a cart-wheel, and there made to stand for 
hours exposed to the gaze and jeers of his 
comrades. When we remember how grave 
and dignified the Turk is, how much self- 
respect he manifests in his bearing, we can 
ae the severity of this sort of disci- 
ine for minor offences. Whoever invented 
it exhibited no little philosophy and know- 
ledge of human nature. The philosophy of 
punishment lies in its reformatory character, 
as regards the individual, and its effect as re- 
gards the community. Undue severity de- 
feats the very paspens of punishment. When 
ou lay the bloody scourge upon a man’s 
norty and subject him to extreme physical tor- 
ture, you change abhorrence of the crime into 
compassion for his suffering. As the value 
of a recompense lies not in its intrinsic worth, 
so the effect of punishment is not measured 
by the extent of its severity. Our culprit in 
the picture has need of all his philosophy to 
sustain the gaze and endure the remarks of 
his bearded comrades in arms. He will not 
soon be likely to repeat the offence for which 
he has been made a laughing-stock, for we 
suppose his “attachment to the wheel” is 
not an affair of the heart, but simply an as- 
sociation of necessity. Most people wait 
anxiously for a ‘turn of the wheel,”’ but in 
the case of our culprit, that would be the last 
thing he could desire, as it would increase 
the perplexity of his predicament. The Turk- 
ish soldiers in the present war have bornea 
reputation for constant courage and goodcon- 
duct in the field, which even Europeans were 


MAUAME RISTORI, AS MIRRA. 


ure—her animated features, which alternate- not previously disposed to allow them. They 
. ly express lofty dignity or breathe passion never, however, would have performed the 
é and gaiety, fit her for the impersonation of achievements that have graced their arms 
the tragic queen, the impassioned mistress, or even the thoughtless | es moreover a melodious voice, capable, on occasion, of varying | had they not been officered by Europeans and trained in the Euro- 

soubrette. Vee it is always with breathless admiration that she is | the monotony of the drama by the charms of song. She isan | pean drill. Their best generals (Omar Pacha, for instance), are 

seen to pass from the character of “ Mirra” to that of “Manon | artiste as remarkable for the brilliancy and variety of her talent, | foreigners. Their own valor and skill are far on the wane of that 
L’Escaut,” sustaining both with incontestable superiority. This | as for the elegance of her manners and the purity of her life. As | intrepid bravery which once carried terror and dismay to the East- 


great actress, on whom nature has lavished so many gifts, possess- | & wife and mother she is the charm and the idol of the home she | ern nations of Europe. 


PUNISHMENT OF THE WHEEL, IN THE TURKISH ARMY. 
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